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jadge and jury. Arrest him !—na bocklish—catch a weazle asleep,” &c. Such 
were the encomiums that greeted him as he passed on towards home; while 
shouts of joy and blazing bonfires attested that his success was regarded as a 
nat.onal triumph. 

The west has certainly its strong features of identity. Had my uncle possess- 
ed the claims of the immortal Howard—had he united in his person all the at- 
tributes which confer a lasting and ennobling fame upon humanity—he might 
have passed unnoticed and unobserved; but for the man that had du a 
judge and escaped the sheriff, nothing was sufficiently flattering: to mark their 
approbation. ‘I'he success of the exploit was two fold; the news spread far 
and near, and the very story canvassed the county better than Billy Davern 
himself, the Athlone attorney. 

This was the prospect now before us ; and, however little my readers may 
sympathise with my taste, I must honestly avow that I looked forward with a 
most delighted feeling. O'Malley Castle was to be the centre of operations, 
and filled with my uncle’s supporters, while I, a mere stripling, and usually 
treated as a boy, was to be entrusted with an important mission, and sent off to 
canvass a distant relation, with whom my uncle was not on terms; and who 
might possibly be approachable by a younger branch of the family, with whom 
he had never any collision. 

CHAPTER IIl.—MR. BLAKE. 

Nothing but the exigency of the case could ever have persuaded my uncle to 
stoop to the humiliation of canvassing the individual to whom I was now about 
to proceed as envoy extraordinary, with ful] powers to make any, or every 
amende, provided only his interest, and that of his followers, should be thereby 
secured to the O'Malley cause. The evening before’I set out was devoted to giv- 
ing me all the necessary instructions how I was to proceed, and what difficulties 
I was to avoid. 

“Say your uncle’s in high feather with the government * party,” said Sir 
Harry, ‘‘ and that he only votes agamst them as a ruse de guerre, as the French 
call it.” 

“Insist upon it, that 1 am sure of the election without him ; but that for fami- 
ly reasons he should not stand aloof from me ; that people are talking of it in 
the country.” 

“ And drop a hint,” said Considine, “that O’Malley’s greatly improved his 
shooting.” 

“ And don’t get drunk too early in the evening, for Phil. Blake has beautiful 
claret,” said another. 

“ And be sure you don’t make love to the red-headed girls,” added a third. 

“ He has four of them, each more sinfully ugly than the other.” 

“You'd be playing whist too,” said Boyle, ‘and don’t mind losing a few 
pounds. Mrs. B., long life to her, has a playful way of turning the king.” 

“ Charley will do it all well,” said my uncle, “leave him alone ; and now let 
us have in the supper.” 

It was only on the following morning, as the tandem came round to the door, 
that I began to feel the importance of my mission, and certain misgivings came 
over me as to my ability to fulfil it. Mr. Blake and his family, though estranged 
from my uncle for several years past, had been always most kind and guod-na- 
tured to me ; and, although I could not with propriety have cultivated any close 
intimacy with them, I had every reason to suppose, that they entertained towards 
me nothing but sentiments of good will. The head of the family was a Galway 
squire of the oldest and most genuine stock ; a great sportsman, a negligent far- 
mer, and most careless father ; he looked upon a fox as an infinitely more pre- 
cious part of the creation than a French governess ; and thought that riding well 
with the hounds was a _ far better gift than all the learning of a parson. His 
daughters were after his own heart—the best tempered, least educated, most 
high-spirited, gay, dashing, ugly girls in the country—ready to drive over a four- 
foot paling without a saddle, and to dance the ‘ Wind that shakes the barley,” 
for four consecutive hours against all the officers that their hard fate and the 
Horse-guards ever condemned to Galway. 

The mamma was only remarkable for her liking for whist, and her invariable 
good fortune thereat ; a circumstance the world were agreed in ascribing less to 
the blind goddess than her own natural endowments. 

Lastly, the heir of the house was a stripling of about my own age, whose ac- 
complishments were limited to selling spavined and broken-winded horses to the 
infantry officers, playing a safe game at billiards, and acting as jackall-general to 
his sisters at balls, providing them with a sufficiency of partners, and making a 
strong fight for a place at the supper-table for his mother. The paternal and 
filial traits, more honoured at home than abroad, had made Mr. Matthew Blake a 
rather well-known individual in the neighbourhood where he lived. 

Though Mr. Blake's property was ample, and strange to say for his county, 
unencumbered, the whole air and appearance of his house and grounds betrayed 
anything rather than a sufficiency of means. The gate lodge was a miserable 
mud hovel, with a thatched and falling roof ; the gate itself, a wooden contrivance 
one-half of which was boarded, and the other railed; the avenue was covered 
with weeds, and deep with ruts, and the clumps of young plantation which had 
been planted and fenced with care, were now open to the cattle, and either totally 
uprooted, or denuded of their bark and dying. The lawn, a handsome one of 
some forty acres, had been devoted to an exercise ground for training horses, and 
was cut up by their feet beyond all semblance of its original destination ; and the 
house itself, a large and venerable structure of above a century old, displayed 
every variety of contrivance to exclude the weather from the windows, as well as 
the usual one of glass. The hall-door hung by a single hinge, and required three 
persons each morning and evening to open and shut it; the remainder of the day 
it lay pensively open ; the steps which led to it were broken and falling ; and the 
whole aspect of things without was ruinous in the extreme. Within, matters 
were somewhat better, for though the furniture was old, and none of it clean, yet 
an appearance of comfort was evident ; and the large grate, blazing with its pile 
red hot turf, the deep-cushioned chair, the old black mahogany dinner-table, and 
the soft carpet, albeit deep with dust, were not to be despised on a winter's even- 
ing, afier a hard day’s run with the “ Blazers.” Here it was, however, that Mr. 
Philip Blake had dispensed his hospitalities for above fifty years, and his father 
before him ; and here, with a retinue of servants as gauche and ill-ordered as all 
about them, was he accustomed to invite all that the country possessed of rank 
and wealth, among which the officers quartered in his neighbourhood were never 
neglected, the Misses Blake having as decided a taste for the army as any 
young ladies of the west of Ireland. And while the Galwey squire, with his 
cords and tops, was detailing the last news from Ballinasloe in one corner, the 
dandy from St. James's-street might be seen displaying more arts of seductive 
flattery in another, than his most accurate insouciance would permit him to 
practise in the elegant saloons of London or Paris: and the same man who 
would have “cut his brother,” for a solecism of dress or equipage, in Bond- 
street, was now tobe seen quietly domesticated, eating family dinners, rolling 
silk for the young ladies, going down the middle in a country dance, and even 
descending to the indignity of long whist, at “ tenpenny” points, with only the 
miserable consolation that the “ company were not honest.” 

It was upon a clear frosty morning, when a bright blue sky and a sharp but 
bracing air seemed to exercise upon the feelings a sense no less pleasurable than 
the balmiest breeze, and warmest sun of summer, that 1 whipped my leader 
short round, and entered the precincts of ‘‘ Gart-na-Morra.” As I proceeded 
along the avenue, I was struck by the slight traces of repairs here and there 
evident ; a gate or two that formerly had been parallel to the horizon, had been 
raised to the perpendicular : some ineffectual efforts at paint were also percepti- 


ble upon the palings, and, in short, every thing seemed to have undergone a kind 
of attempt at improvement. 
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my poor heart, Miss Dashwood, I trast, would have looked at her tea-cup, or 
her muffin, rather than at me, as she actually did on that fatal morning. If I 
were to judge from her costume, she had only just arrived, and the morning air 
had left upon her cheek a bloom, that contributed greatly to the effect of hes love 
ly countenance. Although very young, her form had all the roundness of wo- 
manhood ; while her gay and sprightly manner indicated all the sans gene, which 
when tempered with perfect taste, and accompanied by beauty, and no 
small share of talent, form an irresistible power of attraction. 

Beside her sat a tall, handsome man of about five-and-thirty, or perhaps for- 
ty years of age, with a most soldierly air, who, as I was presented to him, scarce- 
ly turned his head, and gave me a half nod of very unequivocal coldness. There 
are moments in life, in which the heart is, as it were, laid low to any chance or 
casual impression, with a wondrous sensibility of pleasure, or its opposite. This 
to me was one of those ; and as [ turned from the lovely girl, who had received 
me with a marked courtesy, to the culd air, and repelling hauteur of the dark- 
browed Captain, the blood rushed thrubbing to my forehead; and as I walked to 
my place at the table, I eagerly sought his eye, to return him a look of defiance 
and disdain, proud and contemptuous as his own. Captain Hammersley, how- 
ever, never took further notice of me, but continued to recount, for the amuse- 
ment of those about, several excellent stories of his military career, which, I 
confess, were he :rd with every test of delight by all, save me. One thing gall- 
ed me particularly : and how easy is it, when you have begun by disliking a per- 
son, to supply food for your antipathy ; all his allusions to his military life were 
coupled with half-hinted and ill-concealed sneers at civilians of every kind, as 
though every man nota soldier was absolutely unfit for common intercourse with 
the world—still more, for any favourable reception in ladies’ society. 

The young ladies of the family were a well-chosen auditory, for their admira- 
tion of the army extended from the Life Guards to the Veteran Battalion, the 
Sappers and Miners included ; and, as Miss Dashwood was the daughter of a 
soldier, she, of course, coincided in many, if not all his opinions. I turned to- 
wards my neighbour, a Clare gentleman, and tried to engage hir. in conversa- 
tion, but he was breathlessly attending to the Captain. On my left, sat Mat- 
thew Blake, whose eyes were firmly rivetted upon the same person, and heard 
his marvels with an interest, scarcely inferior to that of his sisters. Amazed, and 
in ill-temper, I eat my breakfast in silence, and resolved that, the first moment I 
could obtain a hearing from Mr. Blake, I should open my negotiation, and take 
my leave at once of ** Gurt-na-Morra.” 

We all assembled in a large room, called, by courtesy, the library, when break- 
fast was over; an‘ then it was that Mr. Blake, taking me aside, whispered, 
“ Charley, it’s right I should inform you that Sir George Dashwood there is the 
Commander of the Forces, and is come down here at this moment to —.” 
What for, or how it should concern me, I was not to learn; for at that critical 
instant, my informant’s attention was called off by Captain Hammersly asking, if 
the hounds were to huni that day. 

“‘ My friend Charley, here, is the best authority upon that matter,” said Mr. 
Blake, turning towards me 

“« They are to try the meadows,” said I, with an air of some importance ; but, 
if your guests desire a day’s sport. I’ll send word over to Brackley, to bring the 
dogs over here, and we are sure to find a fox in your cover.” 

“Oh, then, by all means,” said the Captain, turning towards Mr. Blake and 
addressing himself to him-—* by all means, and Miss Dashwood, I’m sure would 
like to see the hounds throw off.” 

Whatever chagrin the first part of his speech caused me, the latter set my 
heart a throbbing ; and I hastened from the room to despatch a messenger to the 
huntsman to come over to Gurt-na-Morra, and also, another to O'Malley Castle, 
to bring my best horse, and my riding equipments, as quickly as possible. 

** Who is this Captain, Matthew ?” said I, as young Blake met me in the hall. 

**Oh! he is the aide-de-camp of General Dashwood. A nice fellow isn’t he ?” 

**T don’t know what you may think,” said I, ‘ but I take him fog the most im- 
pertinent, impudent, supercilious ss 

The rest of my civil speech was cut short by the appearance of the very indi- 
vidual in question, who, with his hands in his pockets, and a cigar in his mouth, 
sauntered forth down the steps, taking no more notice of Matthew Blake and my- 
self, than of the two fox terriers that followed at his heels. 

However anxious I might be to open negotiations on the subject of my mission 
for the present the thing was impossible ; for I found that Sir George Dashwood 
was closetted closely with Mr. Blake, and resolved to wait till evening, when 
chance might aflord me the opportunity I desired. 

As the ladies had entered to dress for the hunt, and as I felt no peculiar desire 
to ally myself with the unsocial Captain, I accompanied Matthew to the stable 
to look after the cattle, and make preparations for the coming sport. 

“ There’s Captain Hammersley’s horse,” said Matthew, as he pointed out a 
highly bred but powerful English hunter, ‘ she came last night, for, as he ex- 
pected some sport he sent his horses from Dublin on purpose. The other will 
be here to-day.” 

** What is his regiment?” said I, with an appearance of carelessness, but 
in reality feeling curious to know if the Captain was a cavalry or infantry of- 
ficer. 

“The th Light Dragoons,” said Matthew. 

** You never saw him ride ?” said I. 

‘Never ; but his groom there says he leads the way in his own country.” 

** And where may that be ?” 

“ Leicestershire, no less,” said Matthew. 

** Does he know Galway ?” 

‘Never was in it before ; it’s only this minute he asked Mosey Daly, if the 
ox-fences were high here.” 

**Ox-fences! then he does not know what a wall is.” 

* Devil a bit ; but we'll teach him.” 

“That we will,” said I, with as bitter a resolution to impart the instruction, 
as ever schoolmaster did to whip Latin grammar into one of the great unbeech- 
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“ But I had better send the horses down to the mill,” said Matthew, “ we'll 
draw that cover first.” 

So saying, he turned towards the stable, while I sauntered alone towards the 
road, by which I expected the huntsman. ! had not walked halfa mile before I 
heard the yelping of the dogs, and, a little farther on, I saw old Brackely com- 
ing along at a brisk trot, cutting the hounds on each side, and calling after the 
stragglers. 

‘Did you see my horse on the road, Brackely ?” said I. 

‘I did, Misther Charles, and troth I’m sorry to see him ; sure yourself knows 
better than to take out the Badger, the best steeple-chaser in Ireland, in such a 
country as this; nothing but awkward stone-fences, and not a foot of sure ground 
in the whole of it.” 

‘“*T know it well, Brackely ; but I have my reason for it.” 

“Well, maybe you have ; what cover will yer honor try first ?” 

“ They talk of the Hill,” said I, ‘ but I’d much rather try ‘ Morran-a-Gowl.’ ” 

** Morran-a Gow]! do you want to break your neck entirely ?” ; 

“No, Brackely, not mine.” 

“* Whose then, alannah ?” 

* An English Captain’s ; the devil fly away with him ; he’s come down here 
to-day, and from all I can see is a most impudent fellow ; so Biackely 

“ ptr aia well, leave it me, and though I don’t like the ould deer-park 
wall on the hill, we'll try it this morning with the blessing ; I'll take him down 
by Wovdford, over the ‘ Devil’s Mouth,’—its eighteen feet wide this minute with 
the late rains; into the four callows, then over the stone walls, down to Dan- 
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When I reached the door, instead of being surrounded, as of old, by a tribe 
of menials frieze-coated, bare-headed, and bare-legged, my presence was an- 
nounced by a tremendous ringing of bells, from the hands of an old functionary, 
in very formidable livery, who peeped at me through the hall-window, and 
whom, with great difficulty, I recognised as my quondam acquaintance, the 
butler. His wig alone would have graced a king’s counsel, and the high collar 
of his coat, and the’ stiff pillory of his cravat, denoted an eternal adieu to so 
humble a vocation as drawing acork. Before I had time for any conjecture ae 
to the altered circumstances about, the activity of my friend at the bell had sur- 
rounded me with “ four others worse than himself,” at least, they were exactly 
similarly attired ; and, probably, from the novelty of their costume, and the res- 
traints of so unusual a thing as dress, were as perfectly unable to assist them- 
selves or others, as the Court of Aldermen would be, were they to rig out in 
plate armour of the fourteenth century. How much longer J might have gone on 
conjecturing the reasons for the masquerade around, I cannot say ; but my ser- 
vant, an Irish disciple of my uncle’s, whispered in my ear—“ It’s a red breeches 
day, Master -Charles—they’ll have the hoith of company in the house.” The 
, needed little explanation to inform me, that it was one of those occa- 
sions on which Mr. Blake attired all the hangers-on of his in livery, and that 
great preparations were in progress fora more than usually splendid recep- 
tion. 

In the next moment, I was ushered into the breakfast-room, where a party of 
above a dozen person were most gaily enjoying all the cheer for which the 
house had a well-deserved repnte. After the usual shaking of hands, and hearty 
greetings were over, I was introduced in all form to Sir Gasape Dashwood, a 
tall, and singularly handsome man of about fifty, with an undress military frock 
and ribbon. His reception of me was scmewhat strange, for as they mention- 
ed my relationship to Godfrey O'Malley, he smiled slightly, and whispered 
something toMr. Blake, who replied, “Oh! no, no, not the least; a mere 
boy » besides, _——”” what he added I lost, for at that moment, Nora Blake 
was presenting me to Miss Dashwood. 

If the sweetest blue eyes that ever beamed beneath a forehead of snowy 
whiteness, over which dark brown and waving hair fell, less in curls than masses 





of locky richness, could only have known what wild work they were making of 





gan ; then take a short cast up the hill, blow him abit, and give him the park 
wall at the top, you must come in then fresh, and give him the whole run home 
over Sleibhmich, the Badger knows it all, and takes the road always in a fly; a 
mighty distressing thing for the horse that follows, more particularly if he does 
not understand a stone country. Well, if he lives through this, give him the 
sunk fence and the stone wall at Mr. Blake’s clover-field, for the hounds will run 
into the fox about there ; and though we never rode that leap since Mr. Malone 
broke his neck, last October at it, yet upon an occasion like this, and for the ho- 
nour of Galway y 

“To be sure, Brackely, and here’s a guinea for you ; and now trot on towards 
the house, they must not see us together, or they might suspect something. 
_ Brackely,” said I, calling out after him, “ if he rides it all fair, what’s to be 

one !” 

“Troth then, myself doesn’t know ; there’s nothing so bad west of Athlone ; 
have ye a great spite agin him ?” 

““T have,” said I fiercely. 

“ Could ye coax a fight out of him ?” 

“* That's true,” said I, ‘ and now ride on as fast as you can.” 

Brackely’s last words imparted a lightness to my loan and my step, and I 


strode along a very different man from what I had left the house half an hour 
previously. 
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LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. 
From the Edinburgh Review.—{ Continued from the last Albion. ] 
The conqueror returned in triumph to Fort William. The joy of Meer Jaffier | 
was as unbounded as his fears had been, and led him to bestow on his preserver | 
a princely token of _——. The quit-rent which the East India Company was | 
bound to pay to the Nabob for the extensive lands held by them to the south of | 
Calcutta, amounted to near thirty thousand pounds sterling a year. The whole | 
of this splendid estate, sufficient to support with dignity the highest rank of the 
British peerage, was now conferred on Clive for life. 
This present we think Clive justified in accepting. It was a present which, | 
from its very nature, could be nosecret. In fact, the company itself was his te- | 
nant, and, by its acquiescence, signified its approbation of Meer Jaffier's grant. 
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{ But the gratitude of Meer Jaffier did not last long. 


He had for some time 
| felt that the powerful ally who had set him up, might pull him down, and had 
been looking round for support against the formidable strength by which he had 
himself been hitherto supported. He knew tnat it would be impossible to find 
among the natives of India any force which would look the Colonel's little army 
in the face. The French power in Bengal was extinct. But the fame of the 
Dutch had anciently been great in the Eastern seas ; and it was not yet distinct- 
ly known in Asia how much the power of Holland had declined in Europe. Se- 
cret communications passed between the court of Moorshedabad, and the Dutch 
factory at Chinsura ; and urgent letters were sent from Chinsura, exhorting the 
government 4 Batavia to fit out an expedition which might balance the power 
of the English in Bengal. The authorities of Batavia, eager to extend the in- 
fluence of their country—still more eager to obtain for themselves a share of the 
wealth which had recently raised so many English adventurers to opuleuce— 
ogee’? a powerful armament. Seven large ships from Java arrived unexpect- 
edly in the Hoogley. The military force on board amounted to fifteen hundred 
men, of whom about one-half were Europeans. ‘The enterprise was well ti- 
med. Clive had sent such large detachments to oppose the French in the Car- 
natic, that his army was now inferior in number to that of the Dutch. He knew 
that Meer Jaffier secretly favoured the invaders. He knew that he took on him- 
self a serious responsibility, if he attacked the forces of a friendly power ; that 
the English ministers could not wish to see a war with Holland added to that in 
which they were already engaged in with France ; that they might disavow his 
acts ; that they might punish him. He had recently remitted a great part of 
his fortune to Europe, through the Dutch East India Company ; and he had, 
therefore, a strong interest.in avoiding any quarrel. But he was satisfied, that 
if he suffered the Batavian armament to pass up the river and to join the garri- 
son at Chinsura, Meer Jaffier would throw himself into the arms of thse new 
allies, ayd that the English ascendency in Bengal would be exposed to most se- 
rious danger. He took his resolution with characteristic boldness, and was most 
ably seconded by his officers, particularly by Colonel Forde, to whom the most 
important part of the operations was entrusted. ‘The Dutch attempted to force 
a passage. The English encovntered them both by land and water. On both 
elements the enemy had a great superiority of force. On both they were sig- 
nally defeated. Their ships were taken. Their troops were put to a total rout. 
Almost all the European soldiers, who constituted the main strength of the inva- 
ding army, were killed or taken. ‘The conquerors sat down before Chinsura ; 
andthe chiefs of that settlement, now thoroughly humbled, consented to the 
terms which Clive dictated. They engaged to build no fortifications, and to 
raisé no troops beyond a small force*necessary fur the police of their factories ; 
and it was distinctly provided that any violation of these covenants should be pu- 
nished with instant expulsion from Bengal. 

Three months after this great victory, Clive sailed for England. At home, 
honours and rewards awaited him—not indeed equal to his claims or to his ambi- 
tion ; but still such as, when his age, his rank in the army, and his original place 
in society are considered, must be pronounced rare and splendid. He was rais- 
ed to the Irish peerage, and encouraged to expect an English title. George the 
Third, who hind just ascended the throne, received him with great distinction. 
The ministers paid him marked attention; and Pitt, whose influence in the 
House of Commons and in the country was unbounded, was eager to mark his 
regard for one whose exploits had contributed so much to the lustre of that me- 
morable period. The great orator had already in Pariiament described Clive as 
a heaven-born general,—a man, who, bred to the labour of the desk, had display- 
ed a military genius which might excite the admiration of the King of Prussia. 
There were then no reporters in the gallery ; but these words, emphatically spo- 
ken by the first statesman of the age, had passed from mouth to mouth, had been 
transmitted to Clive in Bengal, and had greatly delighted and flattered him. In- 
deed, since the death of Wolfe, Clive was the only English general of whom his 
countrymen had much reason to be proud. The Duke of Cumberland had been 
generally infortunate ; and his single victory having been gained over his coun- 
trymen, and used with merciless severity, had been more fatal to his popularity 
than his many defeats. Conway, versed in the learning of his profession, and 
personally courageous, wanted vigour and capacity. Granby, honest, generous, 
and as brave as a lion, had neither science 


nor genius. Sackville, inferior in 
knowledge and abilitics to none of his contemporaries, had ineurred, unjustly as 
we believe, the imputation most fatal to the character of a soldier. It was un- 


der the command of a foreign general that the British had triumphed at Minden 
and Warburg. The people, therefcre, as was natural, greeted with pride and 
delight a captain of their own, whose native courage and self-taught skill had 
placed him on a level with the great tacticians of Germany. 

The wealth of Clive was such as enabled him to vie with the first grandees of 
England. There remains proof that he had remitted more than a hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds through the Dutch East India Company, and more than 
forty thousand pounds through the English Company. The amount which he 
sent home, through private houses, was also considerable. He invested great 
sums in jewels, then a very common mode of remittance from India. His pur- 
chases of diamonds, at Madras alone, amounted to twenty-five thousands pounds. 
Besides a great mass of ready money, he had his Indian estate, valued by him- 
self at twenty-seven thousand a year. His whole annual income, in the opin- 
ion of Sir John Malcolm, who is desirous to state it as low as possible, exceed- 
ed forty thousand poiinds ; and incomes of forty thousand pounds at the time of 
the accession of George the Third, were at least as rare as incomes of a hun- 
dred thousand pounds now. We may safely affirm that no Englishman who 
started with nothing, has ever, in any line of life, created such a fortune at the 
early age of thirty-four. It would be unjust not to add that he made a credita- 
ble use of his riches. As soon as the battle of Plassey had laid the foundation 
of his fortune, he sent ten thousand pounds to his sisters, bestowed as much more 
on other poor friends and relations, ordered his agent to pay eight hundreda year 
to his parents, and to insist that they should keep a carriage, and settled five 
hundred a-year on his old commander Lawrence, whose means were very slender. 
The whole sum which he expended in this manner, may be calculated at fifty 
thousand pounds. 

He now set himself to cultivate T’arliamentary interest. His purchases of 
land seemed te have been made in a great measure with that view ; and after the 
general election of 1761, he found himself in the House of Commons, at the 
head of a body of dependents whose support must have been important to any 
administration. In English politics, however, he did not take a prominent part. 
His first attachments, as we have seen, were to Mr. Fox ; at a later period he 
was attracted by the genius and success of Mr. Pitt ; but finally he connected 
himself in the closest manner with George Grenville. Early in the session of 
1764, when the illegal and impolitic persecution of that worthless demagogue 
Wilkes had strongly excited the public mind, the town was amused by an anec- 
dote, which we have seen in some unpublished memoirs of Horace Walpole. 
Old Mr. Richard Clive, who, since his son’s elevation, had been introduced into 
society for which his former habits had not well fitted him, presented himself at 
the levee. The King asked him where Lord Clive was. ‘He will bein town 
very soon,’ said the old gentleman, loud enough to be heard by the whole circle, 
‘and then your Majesty will have another vote.’ 

But in truth all Clive’s views were directed towards the country in which he 
had so eminently distinguished himself as a soldier and a statesman ; and it was 
by considerations relating to India that his conduct as a public man in England 
was regulated. ‘The power of the Company, though an anomaly, isin our time, 
we are firmly persuaded, a beneficial anomaly. In the time of Clive, it was not 
merely an anomaly but a nuisance. There was no Board of Control. The Di- 
rectors were for the most part mere traders, ignorant of general politics, ignorant 
of the peculiarities of the empire which had strangely become subject to them. 
The Court of Proprictors, wherever it chose to interfere, was able to have its 
way. That court was more numerous, as well as more powerful than at pre- 
sent; for, then, every share of five hundred pounds conferred a vote. he 
meetings were large, stormy, even riotous—the debates indecently virulent.— 
All the turbulence of a Westminster election, all the trickery and corruption of 
a Grampound election, disgraced the proceedings of this assembly on questions 
of the most solemn importance. Fictitious votes were manufactured on a gigan- 
tic scale. Clive himself laid out a hundred thousand pounds in the purchase of 
stock, which he then divided among nominal proprietors on whom he could de- 
pend, and whom he brought down in his train to every discussion and every bal- 
lot. Others did the same, though not to quite so enormous an extent. 

The interest taken by the public of England in Indian questions was then far 
greater than at present, and the reason is obvious. At present the writer en- 
ters the service young ; he climbs slowly ; he is rather fortunate if, at forty- 
five, he can return to his country with an annuity of a thousand a-year, and with 
savings amounting to thirty thousand pounds. A great quantity of wealth is 
made by English functionaries in India ; but no single functionary makes @ very 


large fortune, and what is made is slowly, hardly, and honestly earned. Only 
four or five high political offices are reserved for public men from ee The 
residencies, the secretaryships, the seats in the boards of revenue and iu the Sud- 


der courts, are all filled by men who have given the best years of 
life to the service of the Company ; nor can any talents however splendid, nor 
any connections however powerful,obtain those lucrative posts for any person who 
hasnot entered by the regular dodr,and mounted by the regular gradations. Seventy 

ears ago, much less money was brought home from the East than in our time. 

ut it was divided among a very much smaller number of persons, and immense 
sums were often accumulated in a few months Any Englishman, whatever his 
age might be, might hope to be one of the lucky emigrants. If he made a good 
speech in Leadenhall Street, or published a clever pamphlet in defence of the 
chairman, he might be sent out in the Company's service, and might return ii 
three or four years as rich as Pigot or as Clive. Thus the India House was a 
lottery-office, which invited every body to take a chance. and held out ducal for- 
tunes as the prizes destined for the lucky few. As soon as it was known that 
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there was a yart of the world where a lieutenant-colonel had one pe He 
ceived, as a present, an estate as large as that of the Earl of Bath or the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham, and where it seemed that such a trifle as ten or twenty 
thousand pounds was to be had by any British functionary for the asking, society 
began to exhibit all the symptoms of the South Sea year—a feveresh excitement, 
an ungovernable impatience to be rich, a contempt for slow, sure, anc moderate 
gains. ; 

At the head of the preponderating party in the India House, had long stood a 
powerful, able, and ambitious director of the name of Sulivan. He had conceiv- 
ed a strong jealousy of Clive, and remembered with bitterness the audacity with 
which the | 
the distant Directors of the Company. An apparent reconciliation took place af- 
ter Clive’s arrival ; but enmity remained deeply rooted in the he&arts of both. 
The whole body of directors was then chosen annually. At the election of 1763, 
Clive attempted to break down the power of the dominant faction. The contest 
was carried on with a violence which he describes as tremendous. Sulivan was 
victorious, and hastened to take his revenge. ‘The grant of rent which Clive had 
received from Meer Jaffier was, in the opinion of the best English lawyers, valid. 
It had been made by exactly the same authority from which the Company had re- 
ceived their chief possessions in Bengal, and the Company had long acquiesced 
in it. The Directors, however, most unjustly determined to confiscate it, an 
Clive was compelled to file a billin Chancery against them. 

But a great and sudden turn in affairs was at hand. Every ship from Bengal 
had for some time brought alarming tidings. ‘The internal misgovernment of the 
province had reached such a point that. it could go no further. What, indeed, 
was to be expected from a body of public servants exposed to temjtation such 
that, as Clive once said, flesh and blood could not ber it ;—armed with irresisti- 
ble power, and respoysible only to the coriupt, turbulent, distracted, ill-informed 
Company, situated at such a distance, that the average interval between the send- 
ing of adespatch and the receipt of an answer was above a year and a half?! 
Accordingly, during the five years which followed the departure of Clive from 
Bengal, the misgovcrament of the English was carried to a point such as seems 
hardly compatible with the very existerce of society. The Roman proconsul, 
who, in @ year or two, squeezed out of a province the means of rearing marble 
palaces and batlis on the shores of Campania, of drinking from amber, of feast- 
ing on singing birds, of exhibiting armies of gladiators and flocks of cameleop- 
ards—the Spanish viceroy, who, leaving behind him the curses of Mexico or Li- 
ma, entered Madrid with a lung train of gilded coaches, and of sumpter-horses, 
trapped and shod with silver—were now outdone. Cruelty, indeed, properly so 
called, was not among the vices of the servants of the Company. But cruelty 
itself could hardly have produced greater evilsthan were the effect of their utl- 
principled eagerness to be rich. ‘They pulled down their creature, Meer Jaffier. 
They set up in his place another Nabob, named Meer Cossim. But Meer Cos- 
sim had talents and a will; and, though sufficiently inclined to oppress his sub- 

jects himself, he could not bear to see them ground to the dust by oppressions 
which yielded him no profit—nay, which destroyed his revenue in its very source. 
The English accordingly pulled down Meer Cossim, and set up Meer Jaffier 
again; and Meer Cossim, after revenging himself by a massacre surpassing in 
atrocity that of the Black Hole, fled to the dominions of the Nabob of Oude. At 
every one of these revolutions, the new prince divided among his foreign masters 
whatever could be scraped together from the treasury of his fallen predecessor. 
The immense population of his dominions was given up as a prey to those who 
had made hima sovereign, and who could unmake him. ‘The servants of the 
Company obtained—not for their employers, but for themselves—a monopoly of 
almost the wholg internal trade. They forced the natives to buy dear and sell 
cheap. They insulted with perfect impunity the tribunals, the police, and the 
fiscal authorities of the country. They covered with their protection a set of 
native dependents who ranged through the provinces, spreading desolation and 
terror wherever they appeared. Every servant of a British factor was armed 
with all the power of the Company. Enormous fortunes were thus rapidly ac- 
cumulated at Calcutta, while thirty millions of human beings were reduced to the 
last extremity of wretchedness. They had been accustomed to live under ty- 
ranny, but never under tyranny like this. They found the little finger of the 
Company thicker than the loins of Surajah Dowlah. Under their old masters 
they had at least one resource :—when the evil became insupportable, they rose 
and pulled down the government. But the English government was not to be 
so shaken off. ‘That government, oppressive as the most oppressive form of bar- 
barian despotism, was strong with all the strength of civilisation. It resembled 
the government of evil genii, rather than the government of human tyrants. 


ate governor of Bengal had repeatedly set at naught the authority of 


| 
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Even despair could not inspire the soft Bengalee with courage to confront men of ! 


English breed—the hereditary nobility of mankind, whose skill and valour had so 
often triumphed in spite of tenfold odds. The unhappy race never attempted re- 
sistance. Sometimes they submitted in patient misery. Sometimes they fled 
from the white man,as their fathers had been used to fly from the Mahratta ; and 
the palanquin of the English traveller was often carried through silent villages 
and towns, which the report of his approach had made desolate. 

The foreign lords of Bengal were generally objects of hatred to all the neigh- 
bouring powers ; and, to all, the haughty race presented a dauntless front. Their 
armies, every where outnumbered, were every where victorious. A succession 
of Commanders, formed in the school of Clive, still maintained the fame of their 
country. ‘It must be acknowledged,’ says the Mussulman historian of those 
times, ‘ that this nation’s presence of mind, firmness of temper, and undaunted 
bravery, are past all question. They join the most resolute courage to the most 
cautious prudence ; nor have they their equals in the art of ranging themselves 
in battle array and fighting in order. If to so many military qualifications 
they knew how to join the arts of goverament—if they exerted as much ingenn- 
ity and solicitude in relieving the people of God, as they do in whatever concerns 
their military affairs, no nation in the world would be preferable to them, or wor- 
thier of command : but the people under their dominion groan every where, and 
are reluced to poverty and distress. Oh God! come to the assistance of thine 
afflicted servants, and deliver them from the oppressions they suffer.’ 

It was impossible, however, that even the military establishment should long 
continue exempt from the vices which pervaded every other part of the govern- 
ment. Rapacity, luxury, and the spirit of insubordination, spread from the 
civil service to the soldiers. The evil continued to grow till every mess-room 
became the seat of conspiracy and cabal, and till the sepoys could be kept in or- 
der only by wholesale executigns. 

Atlength the state of things in Bengal began to excite uneasiness at home. 
A succession of revolutions ; a disorganized administration ; the natives pillaged, 
yet the Company not enriched ; every fleet bringing back individuals able to pur- 
chase manors and to baild stately dwellings, yet bringing back also alarming ac- 
counts of the financial prospects of the government ; war on the frontiers, dis- 
affection in the army, the national character disgraced by excesses resembling 
those of Verres and Pizarro ;—such was the spectacle which dismayed those 
who were conversant with Indian affaits. The general cry was, that Clive, and 
Clive alone, could save the empire which he had founded. 

This feeling manifested itself in the strongest manner at avery full General 
Court of Proprietors. Men of all parties, forgetting their fers, and trembling 
for their dividends, exclaimed that Clive was the man whom the crisis re- 
quired ;—that the oppressive proceedings which had been adopted respect- 
ing his estate ought to be dropped, and that he ought to be entreated to return 
to India. 

Clive rose. As to his estate, he said, he would make such propositions to 
the Directors as would, he trusted, lead to an amicable settlement. But there 
was a still greater ditficulty. It was proper to tell them, that he never would 
undertake the government of Bengal while nis enemy Sulivan was chairman of 
the Company. The tumult was violent. Sulivan could scarcely obtain a hear- 
ing. An overwhelming majority of the assembly was on Clive’s side Sulivan 
wished to try the result of a bailot. But, by the by-laws of the Company, there 
can be no ballot except on a requisition signed by nine proprictors ; and though 
hundreds were present, nine persons could not be found to set their hands to such 
a requisition. 

Clive was in consequence nominated Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
the British possessions in Bengal. But he adhered to his declaration, and refus- 
ed to enter on lis office till the event of the next election of Directors 
shouid be known. The centest was obstinate, but Clive triumphed. Sulivan, 
lately absolute master of the India House, was within a vote of losing his own 
seat; and both the chairman and the deputy-chairman were friends of the new 

governor. , 

Such were the circumstances under which Lord Clive sailed for the third and 
last tine to India. In May, 1765, he reached Calcutta, and he found the whole 
machine of government more fearfully disorganized than he had anticipated.— 
Meer Jaffier, who had some time before lost his eldest sun Meeran, had died while 
Clive was on his voyage out. The English functionaries at Calcu:ta had al- 
ready received from home strict orders not to accept presents from the native 
princes. But, eager for gain, and unaccustomed to respect the commands of 
their distant, ignorant, and negligent masters, they again set up the throne of 


fhe Albion. 


and that I am determined to destroy those great and growing evils, or perish in 
the attempt.’ 

The Council met, and Clive stated to them his full determination to effect a 
thorough reform, and to use for that purpose the whole of the ample authority, 
civil and military, which had been confided to him. Johnstone, one of the 
boldest and worst men in the assembly, made some show of opposition. Clive 
interrupted him, and haughtily demanded whether he meant to question the power 
of the new government. Johnstone was cowed, and disclaimed any such inten- 
tion. All the faces round the board grew long and pale ; and not another sylla- 





ble of dissent was uttered. 

Clive redeemed his pledge. He remained in India avout a year and a half; 
and in that short time effected one of the most extensive, difficult, and salutary 
reforms that ever was accomplished by any statesman. This was tne part of his 
life on which he afterwards looked back with most pride. He had it in his power 
to triple his already splendid fortune ; to connive at abuses while pretendinz to 
remove them; to conciliate the good-will of all the English in Bengal, by giv- 
ing up to their rapacity a helpless and timid race, who knew not where lay the 
island which sent forth their oppressors ; and whose complaints had little chance 
of being heard across fifteen thousand miles of ocean. He knew that, if he ap- 
plied himself in earnest to the work of reformation, he should raise every bad 
passion in arms against him. He knew how unscrupulous, how implacable, 
would be the hatred of those ravenous adventurers, who having counted on ac- 
cumulating in a few months fortunes sufficient to support peerages, should find 
all their hopes frustrated. But he had chosen the good part ; and he called up 
all the force of his mind for a battle far harder than that of Plassey. At first 
success seemed hopeless ; but very soon all obstacles began to bend before that 
iron comage and that vehement will. The receiving of presents from the na- 
tives was rigidly prohibited. The private trade of the servants of the Company 
was put down. ‘The whole settlement seemed to be set, as One man, against 
these measures. But the inexorable governor declared that, if he could not find 
support at Fort William, he would procure it elswhere ; and sent for some civil 
servants from Madras to assist him in carrying on the administration. The 
most factious of his opponents he turned out o; their offices. ‘The rest submitted 
to what was inevitable ; and in a very short time all resistance was quelled. 

But Clive was far too wise a man not to see that the recent abuses were partly 
to be ascribed to a cause which could not fail to produce similar abuses as soon 
as the pressure of his strong hand was withdrawn. The Company had followed 
a mistaken policy with respect to the remuneration of its servants. The salaries 
were too low to afford even those indulgences which are necessary to the health 
and comfort of Europeans in a tropical climate. To lay by a rupee from such 
scanty pay was impossible. It could not be supposed that men of even average 
abilities would consent to pass the best years of life in exile, under a burning 
sun, for no other consideration than these stinted wages. It had accordingly 
been understood, from a very early period, that the Company’s agents were at 
liberty to enrich themselves by their private trade. This practice had been se- 
riously injurious to the commercial interests of the corporation. That very in- 
telligent observer, Sir Thomas Roe, in the reign of James the First, strongly 
urged the Directors to apply a remedy to the abuse. ‘ Absolutely prohibit the 
private trade,’ said he, ‘for your business will be better done. I know this is 
harsh. Men profess they come not for bare wages. But you will take away 
this plea if you give great wages to their content; and then you know what 
you part from.’ 

In spite of this excellent advice, the Company adhered tothe old system, paid 
low salaries, and connived at the by-gains of its servants. ‘The pay of a mem- 
ber of Council was only three hundred pounds a-year. Yet it was notorious 
that such a functionary could hardly live in India for less than ten times that sum ; 
and it could not be expected that he would be conteut to live even handsomely 
in India without laying up something against the tine of his return to England. 
This system, before the conquest of Bengal, might affect the amount of the 
dividends payable to the proprietors, but could do little harm in any other way.— 
But the Company was now aruling body. Its servants might still be called fac- 
tors, junior merchants, senior merchants. But they were in truth proconsuls, 
proprators, procurators of extensive regions. ‘They had immense power. Their 
regular pay was universally admitted to be insufficient. ‘They were, by the an- 
cient usage of the service, and by the implied permission of their employers, 
warranted in enriching themselves by indirect means; and this had been the ori- 
gin of the frightful oppression and corruptiun which had desolated Bengal.— 
Clive saw clearly that it was absurd to give men power, and to expect that they 
would be content to live in penury. He justly @oncluded, that no reform could 
be effectual which should not be coupled with a plan for liberally remunerating 
the civil servants of the Company. The Directors, he knew, were not disposed 
to sanction any increase of the salaries out of their own treasury. The only 
course which remained open to the governor was oue which exposed him to much 
misrepresentation, but which we think him fully justified in adopting. He ap- 
propriated to the support of the service the monopoly of salt, which has formed, 





down to our own time, a principal head of Indian rever.ue; and he divided the 
proceeds according to a scale which scems to have been not unreasonably fixed. 
He was in consequence accused by his enemies, and has been accused by histo- 
rians, of disobeying his instructions —of violating his promises—of authorizing 
that very abuse which it was his especial mission to destroy,—namely, the trade 
of the Company’s servants. But every discerning and impartial judge will ad- 
mit that there was really nothing in common between the system which be set 
up and that which he was sent to destroy. ‘The monopoly of salt had been a 
source of revenue to the governments of India before Clive was born. It conti- 
nued to be so long after his death. ‘The civil servants were clearly entitled to a 
maintenance out of the revenue, and all that Clive did was to charge a particular 
portion of the revenue with their maintenance. Te thus, while he put an end 
to the practices by which gigantic fortunes had been rapidly accumulated, gave 
to every British functionary eniployed in the East the means of slowly, but 
surely, acquiring a competence. Yet, such is the injustice of mankind, that none 
of those acts which are the real stains of his life, has drawn on him so much ob- 
loquy as this measure, which was in truth a reform necessary to the success of 
all his other reforms.—[{ To be concluded in our next.} 
—_——— EE 
TELLING ONE’S TROUBLES. 
BY LAMAN BLANCIIARD, ESQ. 

No man can hope to enjoy that annual happy new year, which his friends are 
so apt to “‘ wish he may get” in a tone implying their conviction that he will 
get no such thing, unless he have done what in him lies to leave the troubles of 
the old year behind, and to start fair, free from encumbrances. What applies 
to years applies to months. ‘The new account will never go lightly on if clog- 
ged with a heavy balance brought forward. As time moves on with wallet at 
his back, let sorrows be the * alms” that he puts into it * for oblivion.” 

All very vell, cries the world, but this is sooner said than done! ‘The world, 
though a year older than it was a twelvemonth ago, is still wrong. In most ca- 
ses it is no sooner saidthan done. ‘Tell your trouble, and it is half over; con- 
tinue talking about it, and it is not felt at all. He who keeps his sorrows to 
himself, docs keep them. While they are secrets they are stingers. Silence 
is the twin-sister of grief, and acts as nurse to her, but Gabble is her sworn ene- 
my. While the tongue rans, it is twelve chances out of a dozen that the tears 
will not. 

That man understands neither misery nor friendship, who does not com- 
municate to his friends the woes that agitate him. He does not deserve to be 
wretched—to be human. He is, in fact, little better than a pillar of salt and a 
suit of clothes. We once heard an insipid but solemn personage whimsical- 
ly compared to a “ basin of gruel ina black cloak.” He is even as incongruous 
as this. 

How different from him who, as often as a new trouble turns up, takes out a 
list of his intimate relatives and acquaintances, and of each in succession makes 
a sole and especial contidant ' whispering his affliction to every one of them as to 
the only friend he ever had in the wide world, and thus striking from the rock 
of at least threescore bosoms those streams of sympathy that take their rise from 
a point singularly near to the fountain of self-love ; for if we can persuade our- 
selves that we are the one honest and generous being picked out to be confided 
in, the flattery of the preference generally reconciles us to the intrusion, and ex- 
tracts something pleasant from the dolefulness of the duty imposed. And how 
is this adoption of the social-system, in opposition to a selfish monopoly, re- 
warded! Why, by the time the communicative sufferer has confided in all his 
friends, and exhausted the entire list, he finds that he has exhausted his griefs 
too, having fairly written and talked himself into a comfortable independence 
of consolation. 

It sometimes happens though, that to meditate these grievous communications 
is easier than to etlect them. When we recommend the miserable to tell their 
troubles, we should perhaps advise them to catch their friends first. It is as 
well when you mean to take a man by the button, to be cautious how he gets 
hold of yours instead There are mourners about town, whose hearts are so con- 





Bengal for sale. About one hundred and forty thousand pounds sterling were 
distributed among nine of the most powerful servants of the Company ; and, in 
consideration of this bribe, an infant son of the deceased Nabob was placed on 
the seat of his father. The news of the ignominious bargain met Clive on his 
arrival. Ina private letter, written immediately after to an intimate friend, he 
poured out his feelings in language which, proceeding from a man so daring, so 
resolute, and so little given to theatrical display of sentiment, seems to us sin- 
gularly touching. ‘Alas!’ he says, ‘how is the English name sunk! I could 
not avoid paying the tribute of a few tears to the aeparted and lost fame of the 
British nation—irrecoverably so, I fear. However, 1 do declare, by that great 


Being who is the searcher of all hearts, and to whom we must be accountable if 
there be an hereafter, that I am come out with a mind superior to all corruption, | transfer your sorrow to some syimpathetic bosom, even though the attempt 


tinually bursting with a sense of innumerable grievances—who have been so 
monstrously ill-used, and so undeservedly afflicted from their cradles, that they 
will allow nobody to relate a heart-rending story but themselves—theirs 
must be all the misery or none—there’s no slipping in a sigh edgewise with 
them. It is desirable, with sufferers of this class, to dash at once into your 
| agonizing narrative—wave the ordinary salutions of acquaintanceship and the 
| compliments of the season, and begin at one—* My heart's broken,” &c., before 
| they can sob out a syllable, or depend upon it they will get the start—and who- 
sover starts first in these cases, has the stage to himself throughout the tra- 
gedy. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that there is no advantage in the attempt to 
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should be thus frustrated. Your lamentations may be stifled in their birth— 
you may be converted into a listener, a mere mute ; but though stopped at the 
second word of your story—checked most abruptly—discouraged most uncere- 
moniously, is it no advantage, no relief to a racked and wounded bosom to find 
that the affectionate friends whom you came to consult and confide in, 
have sorrows to divulge of a depth pe a keenness to which yours have no 
pretensions—trouble to which yours are trifles, affairs of broken toys—distress- 
es incalculably less remediable—woes that have taken each bewailing voice three 
hours to recount, as you perceive by your own stop-watch, for by that you have 
been three hours a listener. So that in either case there is an advantage—“ each 
way makes your gain.” If uninterrupted in your recital of affliction, you light- 
en your grief by depositing it in the tender breasts of numerous friends ; if cut 
short in your story, and obliged to listen, you equally lighten your grief by disco- 
vering that the tender breasts of numerous friends are torn and convulsed more 
curelessly than your own. 

The fact of troubles being oftentimes completely talked away, and of people 
beceming suddenly light hearted by simply unbosoming chennaalehy as it is call- 
ed, is too well established to be further insisted upon ; the practice is too gene- 
rally adopted to require recommendation. But the efficacy of listening, as a re- 
medy, is not quite so apparent. The principle of it, it will be perceived, is-sim- 
ply the principle of the homeopathic system carried out to its opposite extent— 
curing grief by taking unlimited doses of it. As a large quantity of the sym- 
pathetic medicine in the one case would be avowedly destructive, so a small 
quantity in the instance of the moral disease would be worse thaa useless. You 
must go the whole round of your intimate friends and visiting a¢quaintances— 
you must find a decided majority of them plunged in profound affliction, and 
relief must, in some particular cases of extreme intimacy and regard, be hope- 
less, before the heaviness of spirit with which you heard the opening of the 
sail series of disclosures has a chance of being finally dissipated. You must go 
the whole dog, eat the entire animal that bit you, or there is no cure in store for 
yo 





u. 

But all this will be better shown and explained by a short recital of some ad- 
ventures that occurred the other day ; a case in which our deeply-attached friend 
(Ego is his name), Mr. Ego, figures as the patient. Melancholy had, that morn- 
ing, marked him for her‘own. ‘The most angelic nature will sour. Nobody’s per- 
fect. A saint may be allowed once in his life to “ indulge” (as the phrase is) 
in those specimens of the English tongue which are better &xpressed on pa- 
per by a of a certain measurement, or an explanatory half-dozen of * * *. 
To make a plain confession, he was, in what is domestically called a sweet tem- 
per. The cause in these cases is of the least possible consequence. In gene- 
ral the inorose fit is all the sweeter for being wholly destitute of acause. But 
suppose it to be an unlucky day, the Bad Friday of the whole year. The provo- 
cation begins, perhaps, as soon as you are up, with a slip of the razor on the ten- 
der side of the chin ; or when dressing in a hurry, a shirt-button comes off, or 
the boothook breaks—we put it to any patient reasonable gentleman whether he 
knows of any thing much more provoking, or better calculated to justify a 
towering passion. No matter then for the grievance ; enough that it was a ge- 
nuine one while it lasted. With a determined and irritable consciousness of 
the 





“One fatal remembrance, ore sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o’er our joys and our woes,” 
Ego strolled Strandward to Somerset House, where his Pylades regularly arrives 
every day at eleyen o'clock, and into that gentle, indulgent, deeply-compassion- 
ating breast he designed to pour his sorrows. 

Pylades was punctual, and if he were ordered for execution he would be 
punctual—he wouldn't keep a sheriff waiting one minute in the cold. But 
something, notwithstanding, had caused a slight deviation from his usual ha- 
bits ; for though, as during the first official hour of every morning in the win- 
ter months, he was seated with his feet on the fender, papers **nexamined, and a 
letter or two unopened on his table, the well-aried morning newspaper was 
not in his hand. The omission was ominous. He could'nt “relish his mur- 
ders.” 

“ Ah! my dear friend,” he said as Ego entered, “I didn’t expect to see you 
to day—verv glad you've looked in—” and he sighed heavily ; “do sit down.— 
How are you?” 

“Ob! don’t ask me—I don’t know when I’ve been so annoyed,” was the 
reply, accompanied by a cordial pressure of the extended hand. “The fagt is. 
I came down here on purpose to tell you, well knowing how distressed you will 
be on my account. And what a relief that is to one’s feelmgs! An infernal 
circumstance has occurred that really gives me more trouble—” 

“Trouble! my dear Ego, don’t mention it. I’m sure I can feel for you. If 
I didn’t, I dont know who should. Nobody can sympathize so well as those who 
suffer, eh? and I’m sure just now I'm suffering enough, quite enough. Now 
was ever any thing so provoking, so unlucky! You haven't heard ! No, of 
course you haven't ; how should you! I've only just heard it myself—just 
now, since I came in. My dear friend, you'll be very sorry to learn that by an 











arrangement which took place yesterday, I've lost, finally lost, at least three hun- 
dred and seventy pounds a year! Three hundred and seventy or seventy-five 
pounds per annum, gone with a dash of the pen. Irrecoverable! My dear fel- 
low, I knew I should shock and hurt you excessively, and tnerefore I'm so glad 
you happened to drop in thus early. I meant to hunt you up in the evening of 
course, to let you know, for it is friendship’s happy privilege to share all troubles 
with a friend, and you—” 

“ But what d’ye meant How have you Jost a sum which—” 

“Which you justly consider to be no trifle! True ; three hundred and seven- 
ty, or I may say seventy-five—for life, mind—irrecoverably gone. I was sure 
it would grieve you, careless and happy as you seemed when you entered.” 

“Careless and happy. Well—but never mind my troubles jtist now—tell me 
how you have lost this little estate for life!—you who never go beyond sixpenny 
points !”” 

“Oh! how! That I dare say you'll learn by the morn.ng paper, there ; no 
doubt there’s a paragraph, I haven't looked. The vacancy here, you know! old 
Simon Percontra died a month ago. That was a rise for me, a certain rise ; it 
seemed mine, and it was mine—yet here I am in my old office, and‘here I am 
likely to remain. ‘There was little or nothing to do in Simon’s department, 
mere nominal duties, and so they have determined that the office is not wanted 
—utterly regardless of the very serious loss to me—just giving me perhaps a 
hundred and twenty-five pounds extra a year—by way, I suppose, of making 
the disappointment bitter—just to remind me every quarter of my loss. Ah! 
my dear friend, it’s a comfort to me, am.dst all my disasters, that you are 
exempt, absolutely exempt, from the plagues and cares of this life. I never 
knew so happy a fellow ; but though you have no troubles, you can feel for one 
who has.” 

“Troubles! Why I tell you nothing but trouble brought me here, and I be- 
lieve I’m the most miserable—” 

“Ah! well you mustn’t give way to a sympathy too generous,too acute—don’t 
distress yourself on my account ; forget it, as I mean to do as soon as I can ; 
though let me tell you that three hundred and seventy or seventy-five pounds 
—cut off—per annum—tinally lost—for life, mind !” 

Long before the new chapter of lamentations was concluded, Ego was 





| driven forth in quest of a listener, for not one drop of his flood of sorrow 


could he succeed in pouring into the preoccupied bosom of the agonized of- 
ficial. 

What Pylades will not hear, Pythias may ; and to Pythias, located westward, 
repaired Mr. Ego. ‘The friend now sought is much younger than the first; grief 
at his years is less selfish and egotistical; besides he has no grief, and abun- 
dance of idleness ; if your story were “ The Broken Heart, in 2 vols.,” his long 
ears would drink every syllable of it, and the narrative would proceed to an un- 
musical accompaniment of stifled sobs. 

No sooner was [go admitted into his friend’s apartment, than, resolved not 
to throw away a chance, he commenced his sad narration ; but then on the other 
hand, no sooner had he mentioned the words trouble, distress of mind, true friend- 
ship, &c., than looking up, he saw by the sorrowful face, the suffused eyes of 
his Pythias, that he was indeed in the house of mourning. He had taken the 
precaution to be sudden this time—to wave all prefatory hints and exclamations 
—to be beforehand with his friend; and in his anxiety to effect his purpose b 
an actual commencement, he had not observed the ready-made affliction (if oe 
a term may without levity be employéd) of the bosom which he had come to 
agitate 

The sympathetic Pythias had evidently been weeping bitterly, ere a syllable 
was uttered; like those zealous critics, who, predetermined against the new 
farce, began to hiss furiously before the curtain drew up. Ego’s look of surprise 
was instantly answered by a glance which his friend directed to two open letters 
lying upon the table, and exulting in particularly broad black margins. 

" « Take it,” said Pythias, tossing one of the ostentatiously-mournful letters 
across, “ you will see by that what I have lost. My poor old uncle ; you had 
opportunities formerly of seeing how fond he wes of me.” 

“ The jovial old boy ! and is he gone'” exclaimed Ego, with unaffected fer- 
vency ; and then, respecting his young friend's grief, he relapsed into a silence of 
some minutes’ duration 

At length, returning from the window to which he had retired to give the be- 
reaved nephew an opportunity of recovering himself, Ego approaclied him, with 
the view of offering a few words of sympathy—of consolation if possible—nay, 
even of gentle remonstrat.ce, for the agitation of the young man was excessive, 
and it was necessary that he should put some control upon his emotions. 

“T can't,” he cried in reply to the friendly expostulation ; “ I feel as though I 
should never know peace and comfort again. I have been inthis state for several 
huurs—and as you see me now, you will see me years hence, if I live so long. 
My dear sir, you have never lost such an uncle under such circumstances. You 
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cannot understayd an affliction such as mine. Mine is the agony of a lifetime, 
pee of aday.” And he flung himself, in what is called “ abandonment,” on a 


‘a. - 

Now, Ego had not only never lost, but he had never happened to possess, a 
particularly rich uncle who was particularly fond of him; the feelings of nephews 

refore, on occasions like the present, were indeed enigmas to him. He well 
knew the extreme sensitiveness of his youhg friend’s nature, his ardent suscepti- 
bility, his uncorruptedness of heart ; and he equally well knew what reason the 
nephew had to be unboundedly grateful to a relation whose sole beir he was. Still, 
with all allowances on the score of susceptibility and gratitude, the emotion pain- 
fully visible in the features and demeanour uf the bereaved, did appear extrava- 
gant—extravagant and mysterious. 

“No,” exclaimed the mourner, starting from thé sofa, and pacing the room 
from corner to corner, “* pray do not bid me be composed. ‘The veriest clod 
would be moved almost to madness by such a sudden, such an irreparable loss. 
So kind,” stopping short, and reflecting for an instant, like an experienced clerk, 
who counts up at a glance a long column of heavy sums, and instantly ascertains 
the total, “so kind and liberal as he was to me!” And at the thought his eyes 
rolled in so distressing a manner that the idea of the applicability of a straight- 
waistcoat darted across the mind of the friendly and compassionate beholder. 

“The remembrance of that kindness,” urged Ego, after a pause, * will cheer 
you all through life’; while the splendid fortune which you inherit, will enable 
you so to give effect to that jovial soul's generosity of—-” 

“ Splendid fortune !—What do you mean? Qh, I see you've read the wron 
letter. A splendid fortune !—a splendid shilling. You see I’m cut off; I should 
have mentigned that at first ;—cut off! The jovial soul that you speak of has 
left it all to a four-bottle rascal, a drunken cousin of mine, who had impressed his 
mind with a full belief that I had joined the teetotalers, and so he swore that no- 
body should have his money that didn’t know how to spend it—adding that he 
begrudged me the shiliing, lest I should spend it in water—cold without! And 
not a fault proved against me but one—that I wouldn’t let him pay my wine-mer- 
chant's account last year—that I would make his allowance sutfice—would dis- 
charge my own debts! So much for temperance, honesty, gratitude, and mo- 
deration! If ever I’m temperate, grateful, honest, or moderate again, may I 
” . 

It must be plain that Mr. Ego had not the slightest chance that day of finding 
a listener in his duped and disconsolate friend. So, having thus discovered the 
cause of the extreme emotion he had witnessed, and pronounced it to be, like 
many other mysteries, very simple and very natural when explained, he departed, 
with his own pathetic tale yet untold. 

“If the heart oi a man be depressed with cares,” he is very apt to wander, 
quite unconsciously, into the vicinity of something not ill-calculated to lighten 
it. And so it was with Mr. Ego, who strolled on until he found himself unex- 
pectedly in the neighbourhood of Tavistock-square, and consequently within reach 
of the knocker of his tender-hearted—we had almost said of his tinder-hearted 
—friend, Mrs. Blossom. 

“ There are no such kind and pitying things as women, after all,” said Ego, in- 
ternally, as he lifted one of the pleasing bronze knockers that confer peculiar 
gentility on the door of Mrs. Blossom ; ‘and of all women,” he added, as he 
rang the bell, *‘ there's not one that will listen to you so attentively as a widow.” 

e should here remark that Mrs. Blossom was a widow ; and by way of sup- 
plying some description of her we may observe, that the door above alluded to be- 
ing rather wide than lofty in its structure, was singularly well adapted to afford 
admission to the lady of the mansion. Butthe Widow Blossom was a charming 
person nevertheless, and we do not scruple to say—had been more so. Only she 
was so very tender-hearted. 

“ Delightful !” exclaimed that lady, as she tripped lightly—for trip lightly she 
could—into the drawing-room, and took the hand of her visiter between both her 
own—wihich were sufficiently small, white, and plump, to prevent any gentleman 
from being in a violent hurry to escape from their pressure. “ Delighiful! This 
issokind. I’m so glad you have dropped in—it is so very kind. But, dear, dear 
Mr. Ego—what is the matter?) Why you lock almost as melancholy as a mar- 
ried man !” 

This was instantly followed by a short, fat, pleasant little laugh, which served 
as a running accompaniment to a declaration that she must have her wicked joke 
against marriage, though she protested it was a state of life into which she never 
once repented of having entered; and then her face assumed a look of most sad 
and anxious inquiry, like Liston’s (only lovelier,) when he used to make that 
touching appeal to a gentleman with something upon his mind, “If it’s murder, 
mention it.” 

** Ah! my dear madam,” 
to tell my troubles—” 

“Ah! my dear friend,” interrupted the widow Blossom, “I’m sure I’ve trou- 
bles that will match with the worst of yours. Talking of troubles, now—do sit 
down, and I'll tell you. I’m so charmed to have this opportunity, and I know 
you will sympathize. Those girls of mine—only think—they are beginning to 
occasion me such extreme distress. There's Miss Harriet—little Harrie, your 
favourite—well, I know I shall surprise you ; nothing on earth will now suit the 
girl, nothing but—I’m half-ashamed to tell you, positively—but falling in love ; 
falling—in—love ! Ah, you may well look grieved! Such a mere child, you 
know! you remember her being born. Why she was eighteen I think—or was 
it nineteen !—onty the other day, not a great while ago. Ridiculous, isn’t it? 
but how dreadful! I’m so shocked to hear the child talk ; to hear her tell me 
that J was both in love and in matrimony too, long before I was her age, as I 
certainly was ; and very, very happily, I always lived—considering the violent 
temper of poor Augustus, and his infidelities. But then that’sno rule, and I am 
sure I should never have thought of being married if my mamma had been in a 
state of widowhood. Besides, my dear friend, what makes this affair a thousand 
times more shocking is, that this gentleman, Ensign Atkins—one of the Shrop- 
shire Atkinses—is supposed, very erroneously and very absurdly, but generally 
supposed to have—to have other thoughts in visiting here—that is, that his ad- 
dresses have another direction ; not thet I’m sure—but you must at once per- 
ceive how truly distressing is the whole affair—you can understand a mother’s 
feelings,” and the prettiest blush that bad overspread the comely, round, fleshy 
features of the widow Blossom, was now succeeded by a sparkling and rather 
dangerous fire in the eye. “ But of course I’m quite resolved,” she continued, 
“tocheck this monstrously-premature passion, at once and forever. If I utter- 
dy destroy the child’s happiness it will be all for her own good. Don't you feel 
that I am right, and, unprotected as I am, that I must take this decided step! 
T'll lock her up for life—I will inceed. I see now that you quite agree with me 
—it’s so kind. Directly I saw you, your face said you came to sympathize with 
me !” and the charming widow Blossom, maternal tenderness and grateful friend- 
ship struggling in her gentle heart together, burst into a very becoming and well- 
sustained shower of tears. 

The tearful mood was as little favourable as the talking mood for the ome pur- 
pose of the melancholy Mr. Ego’s visit, which was, to labesden his heart of its 
own sad freight. Accurdingly he took upon himself, after a short interval, the task 
of consoling the forlorn widow, by pointing out the usual chances and prospects 
of relief in these cases—viz., that young ladies are very fickle, and that little 
Harrie was changeable from a child—that she was quite as likely to listen te 
the voice of reason as to the voice of love—that love rarely made a match of 
it—that what appeared to be a dead shot of Cupid’s might be nothing more than 
a flash in the pan—that a little absence and country air are an effectual cure 
in such cases—that the ensign might be ordered to join his regiment !. This 
last suggestion was unfortunate, for the excited widow looked less pleased 
than ever—reproachful even: so that Mr. Ego, exhausted, saw no mode of 
condolence so practicable as an immediate plunge into the story of his own 
troubles. 

“ But, dearest Mrs. Blossom,” he began, “let me entreat you to be calm—lis- 
ten to me but for a few moments. Where should I seek a gentle listener, if not 
here? To whom should I appeal for sympathy, if not to you? The matter that 
is now weighing on my heart, dear Mrs. Blossom,—” 





said Mr. Ego, “I know I ought not to come to you 
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where in the immediate neighbourliood of the left-hand pocket of his waistcoat-— 
a locality towards which the timid but very tender eye of the widow Blossom was 
as ma instinctively directed ; and this significant glance was no sooner ob- 
served by him, than his embarrassment was increased tenfcld. He almost felt 
that he had better at once tell her in plain terms, she was cntirely mistaken. But 
could he? Could he even tell her now what he came to tell her, and disappoint 
her so cruelly? In his confusion he took her hand, which trembled as ke touch- 
ed it—and this made matters worse ; he instautly dronyed it and apologized— 
and this made matters worse still. Not knowing what else in the world to do, 
there is every reason to Fin, ig that Mr. Ego wozld have felt absolutely obli- 
ged to extricate-himself from his exceedingly delicate sitdation, by stammering 
out the expected announcement, and professing a boundless and unalterable pas- 
sion, had not the startled widow herself relieved him, by a slight scream which 
issued from her lips, and supplied nim witha pretext for instant'y springing from 
his chair. 

“Tt's that Kitty, [heard her on the stairs,” exclaimed Mrs. Blossom in a voice 
hurried and agitated ; and as the door of the drawing-room flew open, and Kitty | 





sprang into the room like a young bird, whisking, at the same time, a little china | 
ornament from a table which she passed, her Giker fixing her fond eyes, brimful | 
of tears, on Mr. Ego’s face, cried out in tones which the timely crash behind 
shut from all ears but his, “* Was ever widow left with such irritating, such unfeel- 
ing children ?” 

Which way he turned, when he quitted the mansion of the provoked widow 
Blossom, Mr. Ego by no means krew or cared. He was alive only to the 
one fact—that to the annoyance with which he had left home that morning, he 
had now one or two superadded—and as he wal‘ed on, he bezan to consider that 
it was rather odd that he should happen to find friend after friend in a tragic 
mood—all wailing and gnashing their teeth, so that not a word of his owa story 
could he teli. But by this time he had travelled within a stone's throw of Gray’s 
Inn. 

“ Furnival’s is not far off,” said Ego the wanderer, “and ['ll call on Tom 
Middleton. His three dismal octavoes have been ma‘te to look so brilliant in the 
reviews, and he has been written into so much more renown than he could ever 
hope to be read into, that he must be in a happy mood-—end ‘Tom's a kind fellow 
—I'il tell him my grievance.” 

Tom was at home; but the “come in” whic!, tardily followed the tap at the 
inner door of his chambers, had a gloomy, harsh, and ill-boding sound. If thut 
‘come in” did not come gratingly through the ill-closed teeth of the genleman- 
author within—but we won't anticipate. 

Tom was in an easy-chair—but evidently on thorns—in a cozy position before 
the fire, but there was a manifest chillin h's looks. He pnt out his hand languid~ 
ly, and without rising, said simply, ‘* Sit down.” 

The intruder was too much absorbed in his sorrow to sce that he was an intru- 
der ; and bent on dividing his woes with a friend he loved, he began at once to 
explain. 

“Don’t fancy, my dear Tom, that I come this time in the characcer of a con- 
gratulator—to bring you more delightful notices of your book, more critical tri- 
butes to your genius. Quite different—I'm here im the disinals. In faith my 
dear fellow, I’m really concerned to sav—” 

“Oh! I know that,” said Tom, sharply ; “1 was sure cf that. I knew you 
must be concerned—I could see that by your face, if I had needed such informa- 
tion.” : 

“Then you have heard, have you!” exclaimed Ego, with some surprise ; 
and drawing his chair nearer, at the same time taking the hand of his friend 
with a gratefel impulse, he added, “ Dear ‘Tom, I’m sure you feltit bitterly, bit- 
terly.” - 

* Heard of it?” returned the author, ina sarcastic tone that was quite inex- 
plicable; “heard of it! Oh, yes, ve heard of. Feit it, you say! ves, and 
I've felt it too—bitterly, if that affords you any satisfaction. Heard? oh, my 
good friend, one is sure to hear of these chings rather promptly, and from many 
quarters. You're late with the news—six good-natured fricnds ‘have been here 
before you.” 





“ Astonishing ! how did they hear of it ?” 

“They have read it,” replied Mr. Middleton, in a tone so calm and polite 
that it was impossible to detect the bitterness and exasperation tuat prompted it. 

“Read! There must he some mistake—” 

“Gh, no,” rejoined the author with asperity; “there’s no mistake, you see, 
I have it here; the pages are cut, and I’ve read it thruugh—all through. But | 
perhaps you've not! Nu? oh, pray take it—here—-do read it, read—you'll enjoy , 
it excessively—I should like to know what dear, kind friend of mine will not! 
Oh, pray read !” 

Ego, considerably bewildered, and wondering when ie should find a chance of 
unfolding his own lamentable tale, glanced at the just-published review which 
was presented to him, and there, Art. 1V., detected the grievance—an attack ; 
one of those articles which serve to show that no author can write in vain if he 
provokes fine criticism. And how many noble articles have been written 
upon bad books! The bark of some trees is more valuable than the wood it 
encloses. 

“ And in this publication !” said Ego with astonishment ; “ why I thought you 
expected—” 

“Tobe sure I did, exactly the reverse. This wes the only work on which 
I relied for a friendly—thatis, fur justice—for a highly culogistic notice. Now 
all the others, as you know—though I never had the slightest interes: with them 
in any way—have lauded me tothe skies—nothing can be fairer than the mode 
in which I have been treated by ail the others. But here, where I really had a 
dependance ! And what do you think—two articles sent, and the wrong one gone 
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aap of bringing any away with me, presto! they’ve captured mine.—Wil- 
ins !’ 

“ Siz.” 

“ Which pantomime was it I saw last week ?” 

“ Drury-lane, sir.” 

* Cab to Covent-garden.” 


A ROMANTIC STORY. 

A rumour, or rather a story, is now going the rounds of the salons, which ie 
creating much interest and surprise. We do not vouch for the truth of it, but 
we give a <ersion which seems more complete in its parts than others. 

In the year 1823, Lord E , having led a somewhat irregular mode of life 
in England, and his conduct having given serious offence to his family, was in- 
dyeed by strong persuasions to retire to the continent. For a short time he re- 
sided in Paris, but afterwards removed into Italy ; in the differer.t cities of that 
classic ground he spent the remainder of his life, which terminated in 1827 or 








| 1828. During this period he held no communication whatever with his relatives 
| here ; but they were much gratified at hearing, through various sources, that he 


had forsaken his former habits, and was conducting himself in a manner which 
obtained him access to the most princely houses in Italy. But other circumstan- 
ces occurred with which his family were not made acquainted. 

Lord E——, though a rowe, was a man of taste ; he hal some knowledge of 
art, and under the genial sun of Italy, that knowledge became a passion. Day 
after day did he explore the galleries of Rome and Florence, and, notwithstanding 
his limited finances, became a constant attendant at the studios of various ar- 
tists, and consequently became well known to dealers and others, as a person with 
whom business might be done. It happened that Lord E ssessed a Cana- 
letti, and wished to purchase a companion. After numerous inquiries he learnt 
that Prince hada greater number of Canalettis in his collection than he 
wished, and would have no objection to exchange or sell. 

Lord E hastened to the Palace S , and sent his card to the Prince, by 
whom he was immediately admitted. Lord E explained his business,—the 
Prince acknowledged that his visitor had been correctly informed as to his inten- 
tions, apologised that he was obliged to leave him, as he had an engagement— 
hoped that ‘he would amuse himself in his gallery as long as he chose—that he 
would find there a young lady, an artist, to whom he had given leave to copy what 
she chose, and that she knew the pictures he wished to dispose of. Lord E—— 
accepted the Prince's offer,—they bowed and parted. 

Lord E—— entered the gallery, and found the female who was deputed to be 
his cicerone. With that tact and manner which is the characteristic of the Eng- 
lish gentleman, he introduced hims?lf and his business to the lady. She knew 
his Lordship by sight, had often heard of him as a patron of the arts, and saying 
this she blushed and was most charmingly confused—just that kind of confusion 
most likely to please a man of the world not a little vain of his air and manner. 

Some two or three hours were pleasantly spent in criticising and admiring the 
various paintings, in discussing the merits of various masters, and in comparing 
their styles. Bui there was one part of the conversation which led to further ac- 
quaintance and to important results. Milord asked the Signora her opinion of 
the Canalettis for sale, when the lady replied that they were not Canalettis at 
all! Was she already so well acquainted with the intricacies of art as to be 
able to decide so peremptorily, in opposition to the judgment of so celebrated a 
connoisseur as the Marquess! And the Englishman smiled at the enthusiastic 
opinionativeness of the young artist. But the lady soon convinced him that she 
was right ; her father was an artist who was thought to imitate exceedingly well 
the manner of Canaletti; she knew certain peculiarities of her father’s style : 
but the truth might be easily ascertained—her father inarked his initials in these 
paintings in very small characters on the prow of one of the gondolas. Lord 
[-——— had a glass, and sure enough there were found the letters P. B. Pietro 
Boccio ! 

Without explaining the reason, Lord E declined purchasing the Canalet- 
tis. He became a constant visitor at Maestro Baccio’s, who gave him tne clue 
to the history of the Prince's paintings. Boccio sold his ‘paintings toa dealer, 
who by a particular process. gave them the appearance of age, tore and mended 
the canvass, furnished them with ancient frames, and generally was successful in 
passing them off as genuine to foreigners ; in this case he had gone a step fur- 
ther, and imposed on his own countrymen. 

We cannot describe the beauties of Beatrice Boccio’s person, because we 
never saw it or her picture, but no doubt it was beautiful, for one morning she 
was missed frome home, and Lord E—— had likewise left Rome. The infer- 
ence in Boccio’s mind was that they had fled together; and some time after- 
wards, hearing that Lord E was at Naples, he went thither, but his daughter 
was certainly not with him, and he denied that she ever had been. Boccio re- 
turned to Rome, and neyer heard more of his daughter or Lord E——, whose 
death appeared in Galigmant some time afterwards. 

‘Two years ago, a youth presented himself to Pietro Boccio, and declared him- 
self his grandson—that he was the legitimate son of Lord E and Beatrice 
Boccio—that Lord E had professed the Roman Catholic faith, and married 
Beatrice at Verona before he was born ; and that his mother died in giving him 
birth. His‘own recollections carried him no further back than that he was 
brought up at a convent in Naples, that the fathers received him from the hands 
oi Lord E——, with provision for his future support, and the above particulars. 

There can be no doubt that Boccio believes this story, as he has made se- 
veral journies for the purpose of finding out where the ceremony was performed 
(there is no trace of it at Verona,) but hitherto without success. After all, it is 
mst probable that the young man is a natural son of Lord E , and it is to 
be hoped that he is so, as if his legitimacy were proved,it would cause great de- 



































in by accident! Pleasant, isn’t ic? Flogged by mistake! But I regard it, as 
you may suppose, with perfect indifference, only I can’t help noticing how wretch- | 
edly it is done—for if he had only read—now, tst see here—” | 

And what with protesting against any inference that he (Mr. Middleton) could | 
possibly care one straw about such an attack, and pointing out proofs positive | 
that the critic could not have read because he censured, the dey rolled on with- 
out affording to his disconsolate friend the shadow of a chance of interposing a 
single sentence on his own account. The instant he articulated the word “ anx- | 
iety,” or referred to the state of his nerves—he was most feclingly interrupied ; | 
assured that the whole thing was far roo ridiculous to cause any anxiety, or to, 
affect any body’s nerves ; and finally invited to witness a spectacle of heroic and 
virtuous suffering, with a “See how J bear it !” | 
“Tf it’s trouble, my dear boy,” cried Colonel Click (on wham Ego next call- | 
ed,) ‘I shall listen to you with the greatest pleasure, and you stall have my con- 
dolences with all the gratification in life ; but you must give me time ; just now | 
had I three ears, I could not hear thee. At seven o’clock I’m engaged to act as } 
friend in an honourable affair four miles off; and, in the mean time, I must be 
at the Freemason’s’ before the meeting breaks up, and do an hour’s committee- | 
work in the matter of the musical festival. Then in the morning, if we all come 
off shot-free to-night, I’ve an affair of my own to setile before breal:fast, some 
distance off, in another direction ; and, leaving Brodie out of the question, these 
things take up time ; but I must be with the director’s before twelve, and at two 
there’s a deputation—” 

Oh, enough, quite enough, my dear colonel,” cried Ego, “Til call in about 
three weeks.” 

We need not follow Mr. Ego step by step in his wenderinzs about town that 
day, or knock with him at every friendly door he could think of—now in the 
suburbs, now in the heart of the city, and now in the courtlier regions. It is 
enough that he did knock at many suck doors, paid a wlole round of visits, found 
somebody at home every where, and verified by the result the truth of the say- 
ing, that every house has its hatchment. 

4 one place he found a friend beiling ove: with the most unlistening rage, be- 
cause his banker had just refused payment of his check, on the mere ground 
that there were no assets ; in another, he pounced upon 2 man of genius whose 
libretto had been returned to him as “deficient in poetry,’ by seven musical 
composers in succession—a curosity of literature At one house, his knock had 








And Mr. Ego proceeded in a most earnest manner, and in tones mellifluously 
sad, to descant upon his secret woe, and his confidence in the tender-heartedness 
of his listener ; who, on her part, reading in his eyes something very peculiar 
which she could not readily interpret, and hearing herself proclaimed as one to 
whom his soul yearned to disclose the source of his emotion, inclined her ear to 
hearken with such intentness and anxiety, that before he could possibly com- 
mence his dreary tale, Mr. Ego felt considerably disconcerted. He paused—and 
the cause begat fresh perplexity inthe heaving bosom of the widow. What 
was he about to reveal ? hy should he so suddenly pause? An idea, quick 
as the lightning, and it must be owned equally bright, flashed across her mind— 
and then a flush as suddenly crimsoned her face. Her eyes, which had drooped 
very prettily as the tones of her perturbed visiter ceased, were now momentarily 
raisec, and that glance which met his, had almost overpowered her sensitive na- 
ture. She was now in visible confusion; she was not less agitated, but evi- 
dently from an opposite cause, than she had been but a few minutes before ; and 
poor Ego exhibited by his extreme embarrassment a full consciousness of all the 
difficulties that beset a gentleman who is misunderstood by a widow of exquisite 
sensibility. 

His deep-seated sorrow, which he had called expressly to talk about, had now 
become unutterable, and he sat for a few moments longer, looking things that 
could tnly be destribed by the same epithet. But of course he felt that this ab- 
surd verplexity must be terminated at orce by a desperate effort at explanation ; 
and accordingly, having contrived to force his lips completely apart, he essayed, 
but in the most nervous tones, to articulate, “ Ah, dearest madam, if you knew 
how natural it is for me, long as we have known and deeply as we have esteem- 
ed each other, to discluse to you in confidence all that I feel here—’’ but here he 
stopped, for in the necessary illustration of his text he had placed his hand some- 


occasioned some consternation, inasmuch as the inmate, who had a hard-hearted 
creditor, was apprehensive that he had committed an act of bankruptcy ; and at 
another, the eldest daughter had that morning eloped with various valuables and 
a junior clerk. Here lived a fmend who had in an unguarded moment made an 
offer of his hand, and been rejected, positively egestas ; end there lived a friend 
more wobegone still, who had, in an unguarded momeut, experienced the accept- 
ance of his hand by a divinity whom he was now particularly anxious to be part- | 
ed from. In every case was sympathy exacted from. him, in none had he a chance | 
of obtaining it. Each had a woful story to tell, and each related it without the 
hypocrisy and the unfriendliness of abridgment! but his tale was a tule of mys- 
tery tothe end. Not one listener could he find; not one, who, upon his first 
note of complaint, did not stop him with, “ Ah! if you only knew! sit down, 
and I'll tell you.” His brow was the title-page to their tragic volume—and at 
half-past six in the evening, his narration was a book sealed still. 

At seven, however, when Mr. Ego arrived at hoine, and sat down to dinner, 
an unaccountable but very comfortable glow came over his feelings. Instead of 
finding his spirits depressed, by ‘he want of sympathy he had experienced, and 
the sad tidings he had every where heard, he found them raised to a pitch of 
cheerfulness that bordered upon hilarity. He hadn’t felt so light-hearted and 
happy a long while. He relished every thing he tasted, and in a single glass of 
champagne could drown every care that he had in life. But his grief, his bitter 
and biting trouble of the morning, where was that? He conldn’t have told for 
the soul of him. He had dissipated it somehow in his day’s excursion in quest 
of sympathy. He had left it behind him somewhere. He had found no listener, 
but he had lost the story ne meani to tell. 

“Talking your griefs jown, is onc ‘safe plan,” said he, “but listening them 














away isanother. Deuced odd! I've encountered blue devils at every turn, and 
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| lar idioms were handed down to posterity as the poet’s creation. 


| gy, more of brevity, suppleness, and grace. 


struction and mischief in a noble English family, now for many years in the pos- 
session of the family honours. —London Paper. 


PETRARCH. 
From a late London periodical. 


The poem of Dante was to Italy what the spark of the sun was to the person- 
ified clay of Prometheus. Dante gave his country a language, and language is 
the soul of nations. Under his powerful will his age saw with surprise a popu- 
lar dialect alternately assume the loftiest tones of the sublime and pathetic,clothe 
the noblest and elevate the humblest conceptions, and throw light and evidence 
on the most abstruse and recondite truths. ‘The everyday words and phrases of 
the people appeared in those verses as a new discovery, and low-born vernacu- 
The Italian 
language seemed to recognize the hand of its maker. Never did it, before or 
after, yield to any writer's impulse, never did it display more of nerve and ener- 
As Italy was, perhaps, never since 
more great and more free, so never since was her language nobler or mig)itier. 

And yet the pen of Dante was a strong chisel, by a few bold strokes marking 
profound, indelible features, giving life to the marble wherever it touched, but 
abandoning the block unfinished, half-carved, half-polished, rude in its sublimity, 
grand in its disorder. ; 

The charge of purifying and refining, of taming and softening, the language of 
Dante, was left to the care of two kindred twin minds, which, although perha 
of astamp by a great degree inferior, yet grown on the same soil and out of the 
same elements, born quite at the close of Dante’s vempestuous course, were to 
take up the mantle at the moment it fell from the prophet’s shoulders, and ac- 
complish what remained «nachieved of his mission—Petrarch and Boccaccio. 
This debt, under which the lovers of Laura and Fiammetta have, by their ju- 
venile works, for ever laid their Italian posterity, must be considered as _ utterly 
distinct and independent of other and higher claims, which they have a right to 
extend over all civilized Europe, as the first restorers and promoters of true clas- 
sic literature, as the most active instruments of modern progress, by the exhibi- 
tion of the light and splendour of ancient civilization. 

The distinctions between the poet and the scholar were never in any instance 
more widely and definitely marked than in the case of these two illustrious contem- 
poraries and friends ; for whilst, by the:r Italian writings, they are justly ranked 
among the first fathers of the nationa! language, it must be confessed that,by their 
revival of Greek and Latin learning, by their enthusiastic contemplation of the 
treasures of antiquity which they revealed tothe wondering would, they lost 
sight of their native literature, and gave origin to that deplorable scholastic mania 
which tended for two centuries to undo the work of Dante and their own; and to 
give an ephemeral life to a dead language, to the detriment, and nearly to the to- 
tal extinction, of the living. ‘The age of Dante, and that of his two noble suc- 
cessors, are scarcely divided by any material interval of time, but the destinies 
of Italy were then hurried on with such unabating rapidity, that the whole as- 

ect of the country was changed even in the lapse of a single generation. 

The life of Petrarch offers the most striking contrast to the life of Dante. 
Gifted with an easier and more equanimous temper, he steered his bark with a 
rare prosperity, secure in the midst of the passions of a stormy age. Placed, 
from the prime of his youth, at the head of the republic of letters, he enjoyed 
the most unlimited sway that learning alone ever gave 4 man. Be fore and after 
Petrarch, poets had been seen flattering princes ; it was now the first and last 
case of a poet courted by princes. Invited to the same courts where Dante had 
languished in neglect and dejection, Petrarch acted the part of a mediator and ar- 
biter, of a monitor and censor. Wherever he was, there was the best side of 
the cause ; his presence was solicited like that of the blind old CEdipus, produced 
by turns by his unnatural sons, as a pledge of the justice of their claims in the 
eyes of the Thebans. . 

" Petrarch lived long enough to feel weary and sick of his glory. On his brows 
even the laurel pressed heavily. ‘Ibat fame which he had courted 80 long in bis 
dazzling career, faded in his embrace, like the charms ofa fairy enchintress when 
the spell of magic is broken. 
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i SEES 
He was among the few to whom, before death, it was given to see his name | while his gentle and loving disposition secured for him @ popularit¥ seldom at- by his earnest instances, deviated from his former purpose, and was gradually in- 


due to immortality, as if he had been registered in the book of fame; and, in 
consequence of this conviction, his life was acted as if he had lad all posterity 
for spectators. 


tendant on rapid and dazzling success. j \ 
But another argumei.t, more powerful than either friendship or juvenile love | 


duced to choose his residence on the sunny side of the Alps. 
Azzo was tne son of Gilberto da Correggio, who had usurped, and with various 


of fame and ambition, was soon to bind Petrarch more indissolubly to the dan-. vicissitudes held, the supreme authority in Parma from 1295 to 1313. His son, 


His biography was written at full length in a large collection of Latin letters | gerous sojourn of Avignon. He had seen Laura. ‘This memorable event, which who had shared his father’s fortunes and reverses, had been called to reassume, 


to his friends. 
wrote in the round periods of the language of Cicero, and seemed rather occu- 
pied with the public than with his friend. Nor were the living alone honoured 
with bis correspondence ; for he directed long, elaborate epistles to his favourite 
heroes of antiquity, and the last, not least of all ‘‘ Epistola ad Posteros,” he dic- 
tated for the edification of posterity, as a man who felt well assured that poster- 
ity would be busy about him. We could thefeforebe at no loss as to the mate- 
rials on which the following biographical sketch should be grounded. His whole 
heart and soul were decomposed, as it were, in his writings; and, whatever cpi- 
nion we may form of his character, there he stands, judged and sentenced by his 
own words. 

In that sudden political convulsion which expelled the Bianchi from Florence 
in 1302, and of which Dante was, as has been said, the first victim, was involved | 
a man of noble descent, then occupying the high station of notary of the Floren- 
tine republic, called Petracco dell’ Ancisa. Of him and of his noble lady, Elet- | 
ta Canigiani, who shared her husband's fate, Petrarch was born in Arezzo, the | 
19th of July, 1304, on the very night when the Florentine exiles, with Dante 
and Petracco among the number, made their last ineffectual attempt upon Flo- 
rence. 








In his most intimate expansions of familiar correspondence he | le took good care to register in his works iu prose and verse, ‘n Latin and [ta- in 1321, the sovereignty of Parma, which he contrived to secure in his 


| lian, with scrupulous accuracy, took place in the ehureh of St. Claire in Avig- the same arts and policy that had secured his father’s success; by adroitly shift- 
| non, early in the morning of Good Friday, April 6, 1327, the poet being then in ing from the Guelph to the Ghibeline party ; 


his twenty-third year. 

It is not our intention to write over again, for the thousandth time, the love- 
romance of Petrarch and Leara: we shall only venture so far as to express thie 
utter scepticism into which we have been led, afier consulting all authorities 
within our reach, concerning the object of Petrarch’s flame ; for it cannot, ac- 
cording to our opinion, be quite satisiactorily demonstrated whether the poet was 
in love with a single woman, or with a wise and dutiful wife sorely tyrannized | 
by her jea/ous husband, and mother of a numerous family ; as, upon the authority | 
of an awkward abbreviation in a paltry old parchment, it had been rather hastily | 
asserted. Nor is it wel! determined for us whether Petrarch’s own assurances | 
are to be taken literally, and we are to believe his love to have been of that | 
pure, unsubstantial, platonic cast, he depicted, or rather of that mixture of gallan- 
try and voluptuousness, of devotion and exicavaganee, which was called love 
among the knights and troubadours of his aye. j 

We shall not, however, go so far in ovr doubts as to call the very existence | 


| 


| of the fair lady in question, as some have done before us. We do, indeed, | 


, other respect an unworthy friend of Petrarch, inten 


by 


by rousing and fomenting civil dis- 
cords and jealousies, and by all the resources of an easy conscience and accom- 
modating faith. He had to struggle especially against two noble antagonists, 
Piero and Marsilio, brothers de Rossi, the first especially considered as the most 
Valiant and accomplished knight, and the allest general in Italy. There had 
been in 1835 a brief suspension of hostilities, and the contest had becn brought 
before the supreme tribunal of Pope Benedict XII. in Avignon, when Petrarch, 
for the first time and the last, brushing up what he still remembered of his legal 
studies, donned a barrister's gown, and pleaded the cause of Azzo, his friend, 
with so much zeal and unetion, as could easily prove that he might have claimed 
the best title to the name of the most eloquent orator, had he not preferred the 
glory of the greatest poet of his age. 
It was this important service that Azza da Corre gio, a grateful, but in every 
Tespect an iba to remunerate, when, by 
pressing invitations and by some ecclesiastical dignities whic he caused to be 
conferred upon him, he attached the laureate poet to his court. Petrarch built 
in Parma a house, which is still to be seen standing, and sougist in the neighbour- 


Petrarch tells us of himself that he had an cpportunity of seeing Dante at his | admit that, whoever she might be, there was a Lavra; that is—a woman so | hood a silent, humble, hermitage in the solitude of Selea Piana, which he call- 
paternal house, in Arezzo, in his seve=th year, and the stern features ef that soli- | named, known as ihe reigning beauty of a court that could boast to have | ed his Cisalpine Parnassus, in upposition to his Trausalpine Parnassus of Vau- 


tary genius seem to have left upon ‘his mind an indelible impression among tie | 
colourless dreams of his infancy. | 

Following the destinies of his father, the future poet was conveyed to the court 
of the pope in Avignon, and was successively sent for his studies to Carpentras, 
Montpelier, and Bologna, where the old notary intended to direct him through 
the legal studies, to tread in the career of his father. 

The Italian universities followed, at this period, their learned pursuits with un- 
abating fervour. Placed in the heart of populous and turbulent towns, they en- 
joyed, within the recess of their walls, a comparative calm and security. Learn- | 
ing was, like religion, a common property, a subject of universal veneration, | 
which it was equally the interest of all parties to honour and favour. Unforiu- | 
nately those literary establishments, from the very tenor of their original consti- | 
tution, formed themselves into a party, and operated a division in the state. The | 
spirit of caste anl corporation, indivisible from social order, hardly emancipated | 
from misrule and anarchy, kept them constantly wrangl.ng and wrestling tor 
their privileges against the encroachments of ot2er equally jealous, equally am- 
bitious, equally powerful bodies ; so that it was not unirequent to see the univer- 
sity halls broken in by the populace who made a bonfire of chairs and benches, 
and drove professors and students from town to town. 

The university of Bo'ogna, the most ancient in Itality, if not in Europe, con- 
tinued, notwichstanaing the excommunications of Clement V. in 1306, the most 
frequented and famous. The memory of Irnerius and of Accursius, in the thir- 
teenth century, gave that town an undisputed ascendency over the siudies of ci- 
vil and canon law, the most important in that age, and most influential of all | 
learned pursuits. One of the great luminaries of the law-school of Bologna, 
when Petrarch was sent there for his studies, w2s Cino da Pistoia, a profound 
scholar and and an eminent poct, who, obliged to leave his native town in conse- 
quence of the civil feuds of Bianchi and Neri, increased the number of those 
‘Tuscan wandering fuorusciti, who were then ‘o be found all over Europe. Ano- | 
ther of Petrarch's kindest masters was Giovanni Andrea da Bologna, whos> taste | 
for PanJects and Decretals seemed to pass as an inheritance to his children, even | 
of the gentler sex ; if we are, at least, to believe the legend of his daughter, | 
Novella, who, in the prime of her age, was so far proficient in sach arid studies as 
to fill the professor's chair, during her father’s absence, and deliver her lectures ; 
taking, however, good care to screen her lovely face behind a curtain, “ ltst her 
beauty should turn those young heads she was appointed to edify and enlighten.” | 
It is, how ‘ver but justice to remark, thet the story is equally applied to one of | 
Accursius’s daughters, andthat the names of other ladies occur among the list of | 














doctors at Bologna, where a young beauty, clad in a professor's gown, Is not, even | 


in more recent ages, a spectacle utterly unexampled. 

Meanwhile the irresistible turn for classical literature, for which Petrarch had 
already endured his parent’s displeasure at Montpellier—where the scene between 
Ovid and his father was acted over again—was hardly to be expected to abate in 
Italy, and especially at Bologna, where Cino himself was looked upon as the 
sweetest of living poets, and continued to his last day to dote on women and 
sing for love. ‘The example of his benevolent instructor, his familiarity with 
classic moclels, and his intercourse with many of the ardent Italian youth at the 
university, many of whom remained his friends or patrons for life, hastened the 
development of Petrarch’s precocious genius, so that, when recalled to Avig- 
non, in his twenty-second year, and, by the death of both parents, left master of 
himself, he gave full scope to his juvenile inclinations, and set out, with all the 
impetuosity of anardent temper, on his way to immortality. 

Avignon was, in that epoch, the seat of the papal government, which the tur- 
bulence of the Roman factidns andthe policy of Philip of Valois had removed 
from Rome since the year 1305. ‘The world was vet to witness something more 
depraved than the court of Rome, and that was the court of Avignon. The 
grandeur of the papal seat seemed to be eclipsed when it ceased to be environ- 
ed by the majesty of Rome. ‘The French popes rivalled, indeed even surpassed 
the Italian pontitfs in deception and perfidy, in luxury, in avarice, in every shape 
and manner of vice ; but the dignity and authority, the strength of mind, the 
headstrong independence, the daring ambition, which had humbled monarchs be- 
fore the successors of St. Peter, were not virtues to be so easily inherited. 

Placed under reach of French influence, under pretext of protection, the 
French popes acceded to the slightest wishes of royalty with cowardly conni- 
vance. Already Clement V. had blindly gratified the vengeance of Philip the 
Fair by the foul assassination of the Knights Templars in 1311. Innocent 
XXII, his successor, shared the tithes of the church with the rapacious Pii- 
lip of Valois, white, by an open sale of indulgences, of all ecclesiastical ho- 
nours and diguities, he defrayed the expenses of a court as extravagant and hi- 
centious as it was corrupted and venal. 

Tt was thus from his earliest youth that Petrarch’s upright and generous soul 
was brought into contact with what vice could exhibit most revolting and hide- 
ous; and notwithstanding his frequent invectives and execrations of that scan- 
dalous court, it would be painful for his admirers to see him so long and so often 
take his residence in Avignon, were it not well known how sadly, from 
his earliest youth, the poet laboured under tender and somewhat morbid 
sensibilities, which seldom allowed him to follow the soundest dictates of his 
reason. 

The first object of attraction to the papal court was his friendship for a Ro- 
man youth of his own age, whom Petrarch had first secn at Bologna. This 
was Jacopo Colonna, one of that haughty family who, in the absence of the 
popes, exercised an absolute supremacy in Rome. This family, one of the few 
scattered scions referring their origin to the Roman patricians of old, had for 
several centuries been signalised in all its branches by such traits of hardihood 
and magnanimity, as well could justify their claims to that noble descent. In 
all the pursuits, whether ecclesiastic or military, they carried along with them 
that martial spirit, that undaunted resolution, which their ancestors bore on their 
shield, together with their proud motto, ‘“ Columna flecti nescio,” and which 
decided all differences in their favour. ‘The memory was not yet quite extinct 
of that warlike Cardinal Colonna, who followed the crusaders to their conquest 
of Egypt, and who, after prodigies of valour, taken prisoner under the walls of 
Damietta, and condemned by the Saracens to be sawed through the body, put so 
serene a look on the preparations for that awful torture, as to disarm the native 
ferocity of his executioners, who rewarded his heroism by granting him life and 
liberty, and dismissed him with every demonstration of honour and regard.— 
1221. The Colonna had reached their height of prosperity under the pontificate 
of Nicolas IV., one of their name, in 1288; but in later times, dispersed and 
banished by the treacherous rancour of Boniface VIII., they had been forced to 
take shelter in France, when Sciarra Colonna, entering into the interests of 
Philip the Fair, accompanied by a few French barons, at the head of his parti- 
sans, had surprised and arrested the false pope in Anagni, menaced and struck 
him with his iron gauntlet; so that, though soon rescued by the fanaticism of 
the populace, Boniface died in a paroxysm of powerless rage.—1303. At the 
head of the family was now Stephano, brother of Sciarra, a hoary warrior, af- 
ter the antique Roman cast, father of ten sons, two of whom, Cardinal 
Giovanni and the above-mentioned Jacopo, resided at the pope's court in Avig- 
non. 

The last, a young prelate, scarcely issued from the university, showed him- 
self worthy of his race by his spirited conduct at Rome in 1328, at the epoch 
of the descent of Louis [V., who, having, by intrigues and treasons, gained 
over acouncil of sch:smatic bishops to his cause, received from them the golden 
crown, in opposition to Pope John XXII.; when young Colonna, followed 
only by four attendants, read in St. John of Lateran the papal bull of excom- 
munication with drawn sword, offering himself ready to support against the 
emperor -and his adherents, the rights of the pope, and the justice of his 
cause 


Such was Petrarch’s earliest friend, who, having introduced him to the car- 
dinal, his brother, whose house was then the resort of all that the papal court 
had most conspicuous and select, soon called upon him the attention of the 
whole college of the cardinals, and the pope himself. Petrarch’s natural ad- 
vantages of personal comeliness and captivating manners, united to the early 
display of eminent talents, aud to a constant though unobtrusive desire of 
pleasing, 1endered him soon a desirable acquaintance among the best circles, 


"nuous demeanour in Rome, to which we have before alluded. 


idence, previous to his journey to Rome. 


| conferred, early in the fourteenth century, on more than one poet and scholar, | 


j assembled all the proudest beauties of Kurope—on whom, for a long time, | 


indeed for his whole life, a few intervals of innocent diverson and solace al- 
ways excepted, all Petrarch’s thoughts and feculties were absorbed and cen- 
tered. 

This passion, during its first stage, secined so completely to overwhelm him, 
that he found no remedy against it but absence. In 1330 he followed his friend 
Jacopo Colunna to his episcopal residence in Lombez, who had been recently 
raised to that seat by the gratitude of tho pope, and in remuneration of his stre- 


He revisited Avignor in tue following year, but soon left, bound on a short | 
excursion to Paris, whence h> crossed over to i*landers and a part o. Germany. 
‘He delighted,” he said, “ to visit aew londs, and study manners and feelings 
in gemote regions, to compare them with what he remembered of the land that 
gave him birth; and aiihough many magnificent countries he did visit, the long- 
er and farther he travelled, the fonder and prouder he grew of his Italian name, 
as every country, if compared with Italy, appeared to be plunged into darkness 
and barbarism. 

Afier a sojourn cf several years in Avignon, where his voice began to assume 
a considerable ascendency over the events of his age, listening tu his fondness 
for classical antiquity, Lo his patriotism, and to his friendship for the Colonna, he 
sailed from Marseilles for home, wiere the enthusiasm that the remnants of old 
Roman monuments, the teinples,forams, and theatres of the City of Ruins raised 
in his heart, cannot be conceived or described by any one who does not, like Pe- 
trarch, live more in the past than the mesent. 

Restored to Avignon, he purchased a cuttage and garden in a secluded spot, 
which he had from his childhood been induced by his father, and in after life led 
by his ehvice, to visit and revisit, and in which he had occasionally fixed his resi- 
This was the too famous solitude 
of Vaucluse, which we will take good care not to describe, as there is hardly a 
human being who has not visited, or at least heard of, “the favourite haunts 
of the poet of love, where the music of lis sonnets and songs is still ho- 
vering on the balmy ai, and the rivulets have learned to i:mitate the murmur of 
his sighs.” 

ilis fondness for retireme:t, however, and his all-absorbing passion for Lau- 
ra, did not make him unmind{fui of fame. He was then busy with his Latin po- | 
em, “ Africa; a few of the cantos were already in circu'ation, and the report 
of which was sufficient to call himto that distinction, to which he had scarcely 
dared to aspire ir his youthful dreams of ambition—his coronation on the cay itol. 





he evstom of crowning pocts, general among the ancients, had been recently } 


re-established at the restoration of letters, and the same honour had been already | 
whose names as well as their crowns, in spite of the incorruptibility of their | 
works, are now fading and mouldering beneath the dust of their tombs. But, at 
the crowning of Petrarch, it was the poe. who hunoured the laurel ; and though | 
we would not teke upon ourselves to assert that Petiarch did not manage through | 


cluse. 

To Vaucluse, however, and to his much-dreaded no less than much-cherished 
Avignon, the course of political events was soon to drive him once more. Be- 
nedict XII. was dead, and Clement VI. had been raised to the Pontifieate. (1342.) 
The Roman senate sent a deputation charged with the mission of complimenting 
the new pope, and soliciting his return to his Italian metropolis. Petrarch, now 
decorated with the rights and privileges of Roman citizenship, was invited to 
join the deputies, among whom he found his friend, the too famous Cola da Ri- 
enzi, whom he had first seen in Rome at’ the epoch of his coronation. ‘The de- 
putation failed ; but the liberal, though unprincipled pontiff, did not fail to honour 
and reward the two friends, who had by turns assumed the office of spokesman ; 
and Petrarch, enriched by new ecclesiastical sinecures, cast his anchor once 
more in Avignon. 

His excellent friend, King Robert, had, meanwhile, died at Naples (1343,) 
and his sceptre had fallen mto the tender and inexperienced hands of that more 
wretched than guilty, ‘‘ more sinned against than sinning,’ Joan of Naples, the 
Mary Stuart of Italy. Petrarch, sent to the court of Joan by Clement VI. ona 
mission, in which he but poorly succeeded, returned cisappointed and exhausted 
to his Cisalpine Parnassus in Parma. 

There he was involved in all the horrors and tumults of a ruthless war, kindled 
by the intrigues and perfidies of Azzoda Correggio, who had bartered his sove- 
reignty of Parma tothe Visconti of Milan and the Este of Ferrara, defrauding 
both with every kind of perjury, and robbing his own brothers of their share in 
the bargain. Released from the trances of ‘error and suspense into which the 
distracted state of Lombardy had plunged him, he crossed the Alps, and arrived 
safe in Avignon (1343,) though not without infinite dangers and hair-breadth es- 
capes. 

But the habit of wandering had become in him a second nature, and he began 
new to shift his residence, without any plausible reason, as if obeying the impulse 
of an irresistible necessity. In the course of that same year he was in Parma 
once more, where, not naving found his patron, Azzo da Correggio, who, now a 
dethroned and banished prince, had taken shelter in Verona, to Verona he directed 
his course. There reigned in Verona, in those days, Mastino, nephew of Cane 
della Scala, who had inherited the valour and ambition, but not the splendour and 
magnanimity, of his predecessor. The name of this Mastino is disgraced by 
the record of awful crimes, and the hand which he probably stretched to the roam- 
ing poet was stained with the blood of his nephew, an archbishop, whom he had, 
only a few years before (1338,) slain on the threshold of the sanctuary. The 
crimes of stabbing and poisoning were ever since perpetuated in this reprobate 
family of the Scaligeri, who, as one of their biographers observes, ‘ perished like 
a race of mad dogs and mastiffs, tearing each other to pieces, with the very 
rage of the animals from which they seemed so fond of borrowing their names.” 

The sojourn of Petrarch in Verona was, however, of the shortest duration. 
Early in 1346, he is found once more in his solitude of Vaucluse, from whence he 
hardly ever stirred, until he was roused, in the following year, by an unexpected 


the medium of his friends to obtain his intent, yet the very fact of two let- | event, that re-awakened all his predilections for Italy. The brilliant though 
ters beiug contemporanecusly sent to him for that purpose, the one from the Ro- | ephemeral episode of his friend Rienzi, the last of the tribunes, was then acting 


man senate, the other from the chaacelior of the univers‘ty of Paris, (an Italian | at Rome. 


and one of bis friends), is sufficient to prove that he had only to express the 
slightest wish to be surt that the nobiest of the learned corporations of Eu- 
rope sould strive to secure that honour for themselves. 

His classical and patriotic predilections, and the insinuations of Cardinal Co- 
lonna, having decided him in favour of the Roman invitation, he landed at Na- 
ples early in 1341, where King Robert of Anjou was on the look out for his arri- 
val. Robert was the third of the successors of Charles of Anjou, and was the 
wisest and most accomplished monarch ¢. that dynasty. He had, in his youth, 
pursued the career of arms and politics, with more ardour and ambition than skill | 
or success. He was now, in his decline, entirely engrossed by the more genial 
pursuits of the arts of peace. Surrounded with cooks and scholars at home and | 
abroad, opening schools and libraries all over his siates, enconraging and enlarg- 
ing the university of Naples, which had languished since it was first founded un- | 
der the auspices of the emperor Frederic I. nearly a century before he embel- 
lished his throne with all the lustre that letters and arts can confer upon a court. 

It could hardly be expected that so liberal a prince—the Solomon of his age, 
as Boccaccio styled him, should remain in‘ifierent to the glory of Petrarch. He | 
had, in fact, long since entered into correspondence with him, and consulted him 
on :natters of the highest moment, through the kind mediation of Dionysius de 
Roberti, a celebrated orator, poet, philosepher, theologian, astrologer ; a scho- | 
lar, in fine, according to the ideas of the age, a native of Florence, but likewise, 
in accordance with the manners of the age, wandering all his life in quest of 
knowledge, with whom Petrarch had been on terms of cordial intimacy during 
his stay in Paris. It was, without doubt, to King Robert and to this generous 
friend, chat Petrarch owed the invitation of the Koman senate, and througn a 
seatiment of—pcrhaps in some degree affected—modesty, he repaired to the 
court of Napies, with « view to vadergo a thorough examination by the king 
himself, from which it may result how far he wes indeed entitled by his learn- 
ing to the honour that awaited hin. The experiment lasted three days, and was 
open to the public ; it turned upon all the topics that constituted the scibile of 
the age. 

Some of the cantus of the poem “ Africa” were read by the bard to his patro», | 
who was so delighted with it, that he requested to receive the dedication of the | 
poem whenever it should be drawn to a close. Petrarch promised it, and kept | 
his word, though neither did the good king live, nor did he himself persevere, to 
see the end of the work ; for incomplete the ~vork did certainly remain, and there 
is no doubt that its author never thought of giving it the last finish, and was 
even said to have left an order—probably in imitation of Virgil—that the poem 
should, after his death, be consigned to the flames—an order which he weil knew | 
never would, and, considering the many copies already in circulation, never could | 
be execuied. | 

The honeurs that the Neapolitan monarch and his court bestowed upon the | 
candidate during t!e period of trial, could be only eclipsed by the splendour and | 
magnificence of his reception at Rome. Dressed in royal garb—King Robert | 
having presented him with his own robe—surrounded with all the pomp and _pa- | 
geant of royalty, Petrarch reached the cternal city, which, decked with all the 
majesty of ‘oldcn times, poured fortn, in one mass, to meet him. Deafened by | 
the suouts and plaudits of that always fierce and stormy multitude, he rode to | 
the capitol, where the senator, his friend, Orso dell’ Anguillara, was, with his | 
own hand, to perform the solemn ceiemony. ‘Twelve young patricians in white | 
garments followed, proclaiming the glory of the bard, and singing -his verses.— 
The Colonna, and the proudest Roman families, marched in his suite. The 
discords of those haughty barons seeme 1, for a moment, suspended—the chains | 
that pressed upon the people relaxed—and the great metropolis assumed its an- | 
cient character of grandeur for a scene that was never before or after equalled in 
Italy. This far-famed solemnity took place on Easter day, April 8th, 1340.— 
The poet was then in his thirty-seventh year, and his coun:enance, beaming with 
inspiration, preserved still so much of its soft and rather feminine beauty, as to 
conciliate the sufirages of thet part of the spectators who l.ad no better test than | 
these external advantages by which to estimate his worth. For it cannot be de- | 
nied that the Italians, even of the lowest classes, exce! every other people in | 
Europe in the instinetive awe which they seem to feel in the presence of genius, 
and that nowhere does em‘uent talent meet with more unanimous and enthusi- 
astic homage than in Italy, where, without remountinz (o happier ages, it may 
well be remembered how, even in our time, the errival of Byron and Scott in 
any of the large towns throughout the country, was an event caleu!ated to pro- 
duce a sensation certain'y not inferior to what we have seen excited by the visit 
of a Russian prince among the best circles of free-born Britons in London, or by 
ihe appearance of the Prince of Joinville at 2 public ball among the republicans 
of New York 

'mmediately after the ceremony Petrarch siarted for Avignon, where he longed 
to lay his laure! wreath at the feet of that proud beauty, for whose sake alone 
that crown seemed to have any prize in his eyes. He travelled, however, by 
land, probably that he might enjoy a triumpaant mareh through Italy ; and hav- 
ing put vp for_a few days at the court of Azzo da Correggio, Lord of Parma, he, 
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How egregiously Petrarch, as well as the soberest spirits of the age, 
plunged into the tribune’s dreams and illusions, we need not repeat. A new light 
and interest hae been recently thrown on the subject, and all the details of that 
momentous revolution have been with great force at least, if not always with im- 
partiality and discernment, laid before the English readers, in one of those works 
of fiction that assume, in our days, the office of history. 

Not satisfied with encouraging the tribune’s efforts by his epistles and exhorta- 
tions, or with warmly advocating his friend’s cause at the court of Avignon, 
where Rienzi could not fail to have bitter opponents, Petrarch resolved to join 
him at Rome, and once more bade adieu to Avignon. 

‘The pope offered him the office of apostolical secretary—his friends gathered 
round him in sorrow and tears—Card‘nal Colonna reproached him with levity and 
ingratitude—Laura, as if aware that they parted for ever, cast a fond, lingering 
glance after him, and turned pale—he felt, in short, as if his neart were torn from 
him as he left,—but he left. 

Had Petrarch’s sound judgment and his unerring sense of equity been oppor- 
tunely associated with the prestige jor Rienzi’s eloquence and enthusiasm, had 
the poet thrown his laurel in the balance of the destinies of Italy, no man can as- 
certain what might have proved the fina: result of that abortive attempt, for we 
can have nodoubt that Rome and Italy were then not quite ripe for the yoke of 
servitude, and that, on the other hand, they were too sadly distracted by factions 

| to enjoy the blessings of liberty, and abide under the empire of the laws. 

How it might have happened had Petrarch arrived in time, certain it is that 
nothing awaited him in Italy but disappointment and woe. No sooner had he 
landed at Genoa, than he heard of the massacre of the Colonna and all the rest 
of the Roman nobility. The infatuated tribune assumed the tone and manners 
of an absolute dictator, and rushed on with the inconsiderate violence of a man 
drunk with prosperity. The multitude soon recovered from their blind fanati- 
cism, and broke their idol with as much precipitation as they had raised bim on 
their altars. 

Laying aside his projected journey to Rome, the poet wandered all the rest of 
that year between Verona, Padua and Parma. The following year, 1348, arose 
in darkness and gloom. Bereft, already, of some of nis bosom friends, (nomi- 
nally of Dionysius de Roberti and of Jacopo Colonna, the bishop of Lombez, 
1344,) humbled by the downfall of long cherished hopes, alarmed by violent earth- 
quakes and other public calamities, his inborn timidity awakened by a thousand 
ominous fresentiments—for, like many a great man of antiquity, he believed him- 
self privileged with the forewarnings of heaven :—he was witnessing the rava- 
ges that the too famous pestilence of 1348 was carrying on under his eyes, when 
tidings upon tidings reached him of his irreparable losses in Avignon. Cardinal 
Colonna and—Laura. Laura died suddenly on the 6th of April, in the same 
month, day, and hour, Petrarch had seen her, for the first time, in the church of 
St. Claire, in Avignon, and twenty-one years before that remarkable event. 

After her death, Petrarch, who was doomed to survive her twenty-six years, 
could hardly find rest anywhere. From Parma, where the mortal announcement 

found him, he started again for Verona, and hence for Mantua. At Mantua he 
was hospitably received by Louis of Gonzaga, one of that family who, avenging 
the outrag® offered to a lady of their name, by the murder of Passerino Bonacas- 
si, Lord of Mantua, had, in 1328, snatched from him the sceptre of that city, 
which remained in :heir hands till the middle of the eighteenth century. From 
Mantua, Petrarch »cturned to Parma, whence, in 1350, he undertook a pilgrimage 
to Rome on the :ccurrence of the jubilee. He was waited upon by Giovanni 
Boccaccio, his friend, on his passage through Florence ; and was grected with the 
warmest reception .o Arezzo at his return, where he was shown the very house 
he was born in, preserved as a holy shrine by public veneration, and pointed out 
to strangers as the pride of the city. 


a 
PRECIS OF THE BILL FOR THE REUNION OF THE 
CANADAS, 

Eatitled ‘A Bill to reunite the Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, and 
for the Government of Canada.” 

Preamble declares the bill necessary. 
Sect. 1 Declares that it shall be lawful for her Majesty to authorize the 


Governor-Genere! to declare by Proclamation within six months from the pas- 
sing of this act, that the said Provinces shall be one Province under the name 
of Tue Province or Canapa 


Sect. 2. Repeals so much of the act 31, Geo. 3, ¢ 31, as provided for consti- 


tuting and composing a Legislative Council and Assembly within each of the 
said provinces respectively and for the making of laws; and also the whole of 
| the act 1 and 2, Victoria c. 9, intituled “* An Act to make temporary provision 
| for the Government of Lower Canada ;”’ and also the whole of tie act 2 and 2, 
| Victoria c. 53, intituled “an act to amend an act of the last session of Par- 
liament, for mak'ag temporary provision for the Government of Lower Cana- 
| da;” and al-o the whole of the act of 1 and 2 William 4, c. 23, intituled “an 
| act to amend the act 14 Geo. 3, c. 88, for establishing a fund towards defray- 
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. a } the charges of the administration of justice; and the support of Civil Go- 


‘vernment in the Province of Quebec in America.”—on from and after the day 
of proclamation constituting the two piovinces into one. . This sec. provides 
that the repeal of the acts and parts of acts shall not revive, or effect any 
enactment which has by said acts been repealed ; and that the special council 
of Lower Canada shall continue ‘its powers and functions until the day on 
which the two provinces sitell be united ; and that no new session of the Le- 
gislature of U. C. shall be*convened or holden after the passing of this act. 

Sec. 3. Enacts that there shall be one Legislative Council and one Assem- 
bly, called * che Legislative Council and Assembly of Canada,” and-that laws 

ssed by them and assented to by the Governor of the Province in her 
Majesty's name shall be valid and binding. 

Sec.4. Empowers the Goverror to sammon to the Legislative Council be- 
fore the first meeting of council and assembly not fewer than twenty such persons 
as her Majesty miay think fit. They must be of the full age of twenty-one 
years, and be either natural born subjec's or naturalized by act of Parliament. 

Sec. 5. The Councillors shall be chosen for life, subject to provisions for va- 
cating. 

Sec. 6. Enacts that any councillor may resign. 

Sec. 7. Provides that if any Councillor shall fail to attend for two succes- 
sive sessions without permission o/ the Queen or the Governor signified to 
the Council, or become a subject ora citizen of any foreign power, or shall 
become bankrupt, or take the benefit of any insolvent law, or become a public 
defaulter, or be atttainted of treason, felony, or any infamous crime, his seat 
shall become vacant 

Sec. 8. Requires the Governor to refer any question of vacancy to the 
Council to be by them determined, but reserves the right of appeal to the mem- 
ber whose case isso referred, or the Atty. Gen. of the Province, to her Majes- 
ty, whose decision shall be final. 

Sec. 9. Vests the appointment and removal of the Speaker of the Coun- 
cil inthe Governor. 

Sec 10. Enacts that ¢en, including the Speaker, shall be a quorum of the 
council ; and all questions are to be decided by a majority of those present 
other than the speaker who is to have the casting vote. 

Sec. 11. Empowers the Governor to summon and convene the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Sec. 12 Enacts that the Legislative Assembly shall be composed of an equal 
number from each of the (now) two provinces. 

Sec 13 Divides the county of Halton, U. C. into two Ridings, East and 
West, each of which is to elect one rep'esertative. 

Sec..14. Divides the county of Northumberland, U. C. into North and 
South Ridings, each to elect one representative 

Sec. 15. The county of Lincoln, U. C. to send one representative. 

Sec. 15. Enacts that every County and Riding other than those specified, 
which at the time of the passing of this act was entitled to be represented in 
the Assembly of U. C., shall be represented by one member. 

Sec. 17. Enacts that the city of Toronto, and the towns of Kingston, 
Brockviile, Hamilton, Cornwell, Niagara, and London shall have each one 
member. 

Sec. 18. Provides that every county which before, and at the time of the act 
of Parliament, intituled ** An Act to make temporary provision for the Gevern- 
ment of Lower Canada” was entitled to be represented in the Asseinbly of L. 
C. except the counties of Montmorency, Orleans, L’Assomption, La Chesnaye, 
L‘Acadie, La Prairie, Dorchester and Beauce, hereinafter mentioned shall 
be represented by one member. 

See. 19. Enacts that Montmorency and Orleans shall be united and called 
Montmorency, that L’Assomption and La Cresnaye shall be united and 
named Leinster, that L'Aradie and La Prairie form the county of Hunting- 
don, and that Dorchester aud Beauce from the county of Dorchester, and that 
each of the above united counties send one member. 

Sec. 20 Provides that the cities of Quebec and Montreal, and the town of 
Three Rivers shall each be entitled to send one representative. 

Sec. 21. Empowers the Governor to nominate the returning officers. 

Sec. 22. Declares that no person shall he obliged to serve as returning officer 
longer than one year,nor oftener than once except the Legislature provide other- 
wise. 

Sec 23. Enacts that writs for the election of members of the Legislative 
Assembly shall be issued by the Governor within fourteen days after ihe seal- 
ing of the summons for cailing the Assembly, and to be returnable within fif- 
ty days from their date, the same in case of a vacancy, except that the writ 
must be issued within six days after it occurs. 

Sec 24. Empowers the Governor to fix the time and place for holding the 
elections until otherwise provided for, to give not less than eight days notice 
of such time and place. 

Sec. 25 Gives power to the Legislature to alter the system of representation, 
as to divisions and extent, to establish new divis‘ons.to alter the apportioninent, 
to alter and regulate the appointment of returning officers, and to make such pro 
vision for the issuing and return of writs,and the time and place of holding the elec- 
tion as they may deem expedient,provided that,the second and third reading of 
such bill shall have been passed with the coacurrence of /wo thirds of the mem- 
bers of each house, and addresses have been presented to the Governor stat- 
ing that such bill has so passed 

Sec. 26. Enacts that until provision shal be otherwise made by the Legis- 
lature, all the laws which are now in furce in U. C, and such as were in fo ce 
in L. C. at the time of the passing of the Act making temporary provision, 
&c., relating to the qualifications of persons to be elected (except those re 
quiring a property qualification in candidates, as lereinafier made) and relating 
to the qua ifica'ion of voters, the duties of returning office s, the proceedings 
and the period during which elections may be comtinued, the trial of controveri- 
ed elections, the vacating of seats and the issuing and execution of new writs 
except when a dissolution takes place shall continue in force. 

Sec. 27. Requires that a person must possess a clear property in lands 
or tenements to the “e!"e of 500}. sterling before he can be elecied a member 
of the Legis'ative Assembly. 

Sec, 28. Subjects the person who shall make a false declaration respecting 
his qualification as a candidate to the same punishme:t as for perjury. 

Sec. 29. Empowers the Governor to fix the times and places for holding 
the Sessions of the Leg:slature, and to prorogue or dissolve the same. 

Sec. 30. Enacts that there shall be a Session of the Legislaiure at least 
once a@ vear, so that @ period of twelve mont s shall not elapse between the last 
sitting and the first siting of cach session, and that the members shall be elect- 
ed for four years and no longer. 

Sec. 31 Provides that the Legis'ature shall be called together within 
six months after the union. 

Sec. 32 Provides for the election of a speaker by the Legislative Assembly 
out of their own number. : 

Sec. 33. Enacts that ¢wenfy members of the Assembly shall constitute a 
quorum. 

Sec 34. Requires each member of both houses to take the oath of alle- 
giance before he shall be permitted to sit or vote. 

Sec 35. Enacts that every person authorized by law to make an affirmation 
instead of taking an oath, may mvke affirmation in every case in which an cath 
ig hereinbefore required to be taken. 

Sec. 36. Gives the governor the discretion of giving or withholding his as- 
sent to b lis passed by the Legislature subject to provisions contained in this ect 
and to the in-tructions he may eceive from her Majesty. 

Sec. 37. Requires the Governor 10 transin't to one of her Majesty's Secre- 
taries of State, an authentic copy of such bills as may hive received his as- 
sent. and it shall be lawful within fo years arter its receipt by the Secreta- 
ry, by order in Council to disallow such bills, which being duly cer ified and 
communicated to the Legislature shall make void the same from and afier the 
day of such communication. 

Sec. 38. Enacis that no bill reserved for her Majesty’s pleasure shall have 
any authority until the governor shall signify by speech, message or proclama- 
tion that such bill has been laid before her Majesty in coancil and that sbe has 
been pleased to assent to the same; and that no bill so reserved shal! have avy 
force or authority uvless her Majesty's assent shall be siguitied within two years 
from the day it was presented for her assent 

Sec, 39. Provides that the power and authurity of the Governor as at present 
exercised by him shall remain unimpaired iv any other way than as her Majesty 

may think proper to direct. 
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house shall address her Majesty, praying her to withhold her assent, nor shall 
such bilkpe valid except the Legislature in the session in which it is passed, 
shall have presented an addiess to the Governor, stating that such bi!l contains 
such provisions and desiring it to be transmitted to England to be laid before 
Parliament. : : 

Sec. 42. Recites the provisions of the Act of 18h Geo. 3d, respecting the 
right of the British Parliament to impose tazes for the regulation of Commerce 
in the colonies to be applied to and for the use of the colonies in which they 
are imposed, and enacts the continuance of those rights guaranteeing that the 
nett proceeds shall be applied as before. 

Sec 43. Recites the acts establishing a court of appeal, probate court, Kings 
Bench and chancery in U. C, and the court of appeal in Lower Canada, and 
enacts the continuance until otherwise provided for by the Legislature of Ca- 
nada, of the powers of the Governor and executive council, the court of Kings 
(Queens) Bench shall be holden at the city of Toronto, or within one mile of 
the municipal boundaries of the same, provided always that it shall be lawful for 
the Governor to fix any other place within the sa'd province for holding the 
court of Queen's Bench until otherwise provided by law. 

Sec. 44. Confirms the powers hitherto exercised by the Governor with 
the executive council, or alone in so far as they are not inconsistent with or re- 
pugnant to this act. 

Sec. 45 Enacts that all the laws, &c. now in furee, in each Province respect- 
ively shall remain and continue so except so far as they are repeaied or alter- 
ed by this act or as they may be by acts of the United Legis'‘ature. 

Sec. 46. Declares that all the courts, legal commissions, powers and auv- 
thorities, and all officers, judicial, administrative or ministerial within each pro- 
vince, except so far as abolished or altered by this or subsequent acts shall conti- 
nue as before. j 

Sec. 47. Provides for the expiration of temporary acts of the two provinces, 
making the words ‘“‘to the end of the then next ensuirg session” apply to the 
United Legislature. 

Sec. 48. Repeals sections 17 to 27 inclusive of the Act 3d, Geo. 4th, c. 119, 
relating to the trade, &c. of the two provinces. 

Sec 49. Enacts that the revenue of the two provinces shall form a conso- 
lidated revenue fund. 

Sec. 50 Provides that the consolidated fund shall be charged with the ex- 
pense of collection and management. 

Sec. 51. Enacts that £45,000 a year shall be permanently paid for ex- 
penses of Government as per Schedule A ; and £30,000 ayear during the life 
of, and for five years after, the death of her Majesty for expenses of gagern- 
ment as per Schedule B. 

Sec 52. Enacts that until altered by the Legislature the salaries of the Go- 
vernor and Judges shall be as per Schedule A, and empowers the Governor to 
abolish any of the offices named in Schedule B, or to vary the salaries, and {to 
appropriate the savings to such purposes connected with the government as her 
Majesty may think fit, and provides that the details of the expenditure of the 
sums of £45,000, and £30 000 shail be laid before the legislature within thirty 
days of the commencement of esch session, and thatnot more than £2,000 
shall be payable at the same time for pensions to the Judges out of the sum 
of £45,000, and uot more than £5000 shall be payable at the same time for 
pensions out of the said sum of £30,000, and thata list of all such pensions 
shall be laid every year betore the Legislature. 

Sec. 53. Enacts that during the time that the two sums of £45,000 and 
£30,000 are payable they shall be accepsed by way of Civil List, instead of 
the territorial revenues now at the disposal of the Crown, and that three fifths 
of the nett produce of those revenues shall be paid to the consolidated fund 
during her Majesty's life; and for five years after her -demise the remaining 
two fifths shall also be paid to the same fund. 

Sec. 54. Provides that the consolidation of the revenues shall not affect 
the payment of any sums heretofore charged upon the dutiesraised for the time 
appointed by the acts of the legislature. 

Sec 55. Enacts that the charges on the consolidated fund shall be—Ist ex- 
pense of collection, 3nd interest of the debt whichis now or may hereafter be 
contracted, 2nd payments to the clergy pursuant to the present laws and usages, 
4th and Sth Civil List (£45,000 and £30,000), and 6th, the other charges here- 
inbefore reserved. 

Sec. 56. Enacts that all appropriations shall be made by the Legislature by 
bills originating in the House of Assembly for objects recommended by the 
Governor. 

Sec. 57. Empowers the Governor to incorporate the inhabitants in dis- 
tricts, and to establish a council in each for the purpose of iocal govero- 
ment, subject to the following provisions— 

Ist. The district council to be elective after the first nomination thereof 
as hereinafter mentioned, the elections being made in townships or other fit 
divisions, to be defined by the Charter; one Councillor at least from each 
township or division, containing not less than 700 persons, and no township shall 
elect more than three councillors, townships or places containing less than 700 
shall be united for the purpose of electing councillors. 

2od. The district councillors to be elected by the inhabitants entitled to vote 
for members of the legislature. 
3d. No district councillor shall hold any lucrative office under such district 
council, or be concerned in any contract, or be concerned in any pecuniary 
dealings with such council, under penalties to be fixed by the letters of incor- 
poration. 

4th. No councillor shall hold office more than three years, unless re-elected 


ed and removable by her Majesty or the Governor in her name. 

6th. A district Surveyor who shall have passed an examination before a 
coinpetent tribunal, shall be appointed in each district to superintend the con- 
struction of roads and other public works undertaken by authority of the dis- 
trict council; the district Surveyor and ail other officers needed for the exer- 
cise of the powers of the councils shall be appointed and removable by the 
council, subject to the approval of the Governor. 

7th. The accounts in detail of the expenditure in every year by authority 
of the councils to be laid before the Legislature, and otherwise published as 
may be directed by the charter or by act of the Legislature 

Sec. 58 Defines the powers of the district councils to be—To make bye- 
laws for making or improving roads, streets, or uther convenient communi- 
cations, stopping up or altering roads, streets, &c.; erecting and repairing 
bridges and public buildings; superintending and mansging all property belong- 
ing to the district ; collection accounting for, and application of assessments 
raised under their authority, and of the revenues belonging to the district in 
respect to i's local government, and for any other p:rpose which shall be es- 


raise money by rates to be assessed by them on real or personal property, and 
enforce the collection of such rates and the observance of ell bye-laws for 
the purposes aforesaid by reesonable penalties. 

See 59. Enacts that a copy of each bye law shall be transmitted by the 
Warden within fourteen days to the Governor for his assent; and if such as- 
sent is not given withir ¢wo calendar months, such bye-law shall be void. 
Sec. 60 Vests all the public property of the district in the council for the 
purposes before named. 

Sec. 61. Empowers the Governor to fixin the charters the bounds of the dis- 
t-icts, the number of councillors, the time and manner of their election, their qua- 
lifications, and to nominate from among the persons so qualified, the 
councillors who shall form the first council in every district, and to appoint 
the order in which they shall go out of office, and to fix the penalties for qua 
lified persons refusing to take office in the council, and to make a'l necessary 
provisions for establishing such councils; providing that it shall be lawful for 
the legislature to make further provisions respecting them as are not repugnant 
to this act. 

Sec. 62. Invests the Governor with the power of establishing and constituting 
new townships. 

Sec. 63. Enacts that the powers of the Governor are to be exercised subject 
to the instructions of her Majesty. 

Sec 64. Declares that in this act, unless otherwise expressed therein, the 
words ‘Act of the Legislature of the Provinee of Canada,” are to be under- 
stood to mean the act of her Majesty, &c. 

Sec. 65, and last, declares the power of the present session of Parliament to 
alter, amend, or repeal this Act. 

re 


Sec. 40. Euacts that all the acts, records, and proceedings of the Legislature HOW TO PROSECUTE THE WAR AGAINST CHINA. 


shall be in the English language only. 
Sec. 41.-Enac’s that wheneverany bill or bills shall be passed by the Legislature 


im any way varying or repealing the provisions of the act of 14th Geo. 3 ¢ 88 or 


that of 31st Geo Bc3t respecting the rightsof the clergy of the church of 
Rome or the allotment of lends tor the support of the Protestant clergy, &e., 
or altering or repealing the aci to provide for the sale of the clergy reserves, 
&e., or which shall affect the enjoy:nent of any form or mode of religious wor- 
« ship, or impose any penalties &c. i regard to the same, or aff ct the recovery 
or enjoyment of eny of the acc.siomed dues herein mentioned, or shall relate 


From an article in the last Quarterly Review. 

The authorities at Canton, at least, have very little claim on our compassion 
or forbearance. We have frankly done them justice as to all the early series of 
transactions ; but the haughty intractible violence of Commissioner Lin, in not 
being satisfied, as he had pledged himself he would be, with the great surrender 
of March—but trampling on the English Superintendent, who had but too far 
complied with his previous demands, in proceeding to tax Captain Elliot with a 
farther and apparently unlimited supervision of all who were, or who were sus- 


to the granting of other dues, &c ww be pad to any minister, &c. according to | pected of being engaged in this opium trade—above all, the brutality of the Im- 


any form of religious worship in respect to his office, or that shall in any monner 
relate to or affect the di-cip'ine of the established church of Eng and in the 


nerial Commissioner in expelling, en masse, our countrymen, wlo had neither of- 
fended him nor the lawsof China, from Macao, where they were living under the 


Province, or shall aff ct her Majesty's prerogative touching the grent of waste | protection of a friendly power—forcing men, women, and children, at twelve 


lands of the crown, every such bill or bills shall be laid before both houses o 


the British Parliament, and it shall not be lawful for her Majesty to give her 


assent until afier thirty days have elapsed from the time they were so leid be 
fore Parl.ament. nor shall such assent be given, if within thirty days eithe 


hours’ notice, to flee to the ships already crowded, depriving them when there of 
ill provisions, and preventing them by armed vessels from taking off those they 
had purchased from tne willing natives—these are proceedings for which we 
t ! suppose no Englishman, but ‘Captain T. H. Bullock, in the service of H. H. the 














5th The council shall be presided over by a district Warden to be appoint. | 


| Or, of what u 


pecially subjected to them bv act of the legislature ; they shall have power to | 


Nizam,’ would have the courage to demand applause. We are bound to admit 
that the parliamentary papers give but an obscure notion of the whole res geste 
subsequent to Captain Elliot’s final abandoment of Canton ; but still the outline 
seems to be one of unquestionable atrocity. There appears to have been some- 
thing so vindictive in the conduct of this Commissioner Lin, in subjecting the 
victims of his persecution to all the horrors of dying by famine, that it is utter- 
ly impossible to imagine he can have been acting des. be or sanctioned by, the or- 
ders of his government ; and all this because the Superintendent very properly 
refused to give up an innocent person, who happened to have been one in a gene- 
ral scutile of English, Americans, and Chinese on shore, in which one of the 
latter was unfortunately killed ; but to point out any particular individual, who 
gave the fatal blow, was utterly impossible, and if possible, no Englishman would 
dare to give him up co certain destruction without trial. We will notaccuse Lin 
of the diabolical act of murdering five innocert lascars, when carrying over an 
English gentleman of the name of Moss from Macao to the ships, of hacking or 
stabbing this gentleman, and when in a state more dead than alive, of cutting 
off his ear, and cramming it into his mouth. He could not be so far lost to eve- 
ry = of humanity as to give direct sanction to such fiendish doings ; but he 
is strongly suspected of having ordered the se zure, and his inveterate conduct 
towards the English must have been quite enough to countenance the wretches 
who actually committed the enormity. But whether or not—taking into consi- 
deration the whole of this imperial commissioner’s conduct—whether ihe ex- 
treme outrages committed had or had not his assent, he has done enough to make 
th e interposition of the English crown inevitable. 

And the truth is, that sooner or later the commercial intercourse of China with 
the nations of Christendom must have been brought to some crisis of a nature 
enforcing the necessity of a very serious demonstration at least, on the part of 
one or more of the ‘ outside foreigners.’ It is practically impossible for any na- 
tion to carry on a great and lucratrve commerce with others, and yet refuse to 
enter into some species of diplomatic relation with them. The inconveniences 
of the want of such recognised relations may be endured for a season , but indi- 
vidual violences, on one side or the other, are sure, at some time or other, to bring 
the reductio ad absurdum ; and now that the crisis has arrived in this case, our 
only prayer is that it may be made use of wisely. 

We hear of troops being ordered to join the naval expedition from India.— 
Will not Lord Auckland find enough for the services of his soldiers in that terri- 
tory? We cannot imagine in what beneficial way land troops could be employ- 
ed in the dispute with China: seamen and marines appear to us the proper de- 
scription of force for that service. In every part of China the population is 
abundant ; and though their soldiers are not in the best state of training and dis- 
cipline, their numbers are so great, that near every city they will be found to 
swarm like a hive of bees ; and like them, they can sting; nothing short of a 
whole arm; could be of any avail, or safe, in inland operations. Their troops 
may not be expert in the field, but, generally speak:ng, few people are more cle- 
ver at expedients than the Chinese. ' 

The general feeling of the British uation seenis to be for war with the Chi- 

nese ; ministers are for it; almost all the writers of the pamphlets we have re- 
corded are for war—but differ as to the manner of prosecuting it. One would 
level the forts at the Bogue, and lay Canton in ashes ; and, not satisfied with this, 
would march on to Pekin (1200 miles.) We hope, however, he knows the road 
somewhat better than a Mr. Walter Stevenson Vavidson, who, when examined 
by a committee, proposed to march thither with 20,000 men, but admitted that 
he had no hints to ofler for the details of such a movement. ‘The present writer- 
would not only ‘march on to Pekin, but conclude a commercial treaty in the 
imperial palace.’ Nay, he tells us very briefly what might be the tenor of this 
treaty -—* You take my opium ; I take your island in return, we are therefore 
quits ; and henceforth, if you please, let us live in friendly communion and good 
fellowship. You cannot protect your sea-board against pirates ‘and buccaneers 
—I can! So let us understand each other, and study to promote our mutual in- 
terests.’-—(Brief Observations.) We have even seen a proposal for paying a 
visit to Pekin in a first rate man-of-war, though 100 mi.es inland. The * Bar- 
rister-at-Law’ would also ‘ penetrate to Pekin,’ and’see what they were doing 
there. But none of them tell us how we are to reach that city, much less how 
we are to get back again. And as to ‘ seeing the emperor,’ we must first cross 
the great wall. and penetrate not only to Pekin, but into Tartary, for thither he 
would certainly betake himself. What (besides the emperor) the invaders would 
not find at Pekin, we have stated elsewhere. They would, however, find, among 
articles exposed for sale in almost every shop, in the four wide streets, what 
might somewhat surprise them, as many most splendidly decorated coffins, as 
would be sufficient to hold the whole of a more numerous party than will ever 
reach that capital. Some, ayain, are satisfied with blockading the whole coast 
of the Eastern and Yellow Sea; taking, sinking, or destroying every species of 
craft fallen in with, from the Gulf of Pechelee to Hainan, an extent of 1400 or 
1500 miles, full o fine rivers, bays, and harbours, which would require more than 
half the navy of England efficiently to blockade. But almost every one calls 
out for the seizure and occupation of some island; though whether Amoy, or 
one of the Chusans, or Hong-Kong, Lantao, or Lintin, they seem not to 
agree. 

We cannot say that we should reckon on much advantage from the possession 
of an island on the Chinese coast, whether seized or granted. In either ease it 
could not fail to be a source of jealousy and dislike; and instead of benefiting, 
would be more likely to damage, our commercial interests. Let us suppose one 
of those outside the Bocca Tigris ; what should we gain by our exclusion from 
the great mart of trade at Canton, while all other nations were on the spot taking 


the earliest advantage of the market—except the immense benefit of involving 


ourselves in perpetual broils with the natives, probably in frequent homicides ? 
e would it be, if we were still to live in the Canton factory ?— 


| ‘T’hose who talk of taking possession of Hainan or Formosa, islands uearly as 


large as Ireland, are not deserving of notice. If we could succeed in obtaining 
leave to establish a factory on the eastern coast,—at Amoy, for instance,—in 
the neighbourhood of the tea districts, or on the great island of Chusan, as a de- 
pot from whence a most extensive trade in silks and other valuable articles 
might be carried on with the wealthy city of Hong-cheu-foo, and the populous 
districts bordering on the Imperial Canal ; one or both of these would be worth 
contending for ; but neither these nor any island should be taken or held by com- 
pulsion. On this point we are glad to find that Mr. Lindsay concurs with us. 

But Mr. Lindsay says, ‘to prevent future quarrels, free access to the imperial 
court is the first and foremost point, which can only be attained by the resulence 
of an ambassador at Pekin. Then we can venture to assure him, it never will 
be attained ; but it were possible, God help the unfortunate ambassador! The 
indignities and insults he would constantly receive would soon drive him away. 
We have had one embassy too many already. The treatment which Van Braam 
and Lord Amherst met with—the one for a full compliance with the degrading 
demands of the Chinese court, the other for non-compliance—ought to be quite 
sufficient to deter any man of rank or character from accepting such an appoint- 
ment. But the Russian mission, says Mr. Lindsay, is a precedent. We know, 
in modern times, of but one mission ftom Russia, which was accompanied by 
Mr. Charles Stuart (the present Lord Stuart de Rothesay.) After a long and te- 
dious journey through Siberia, and just as they were approaching the great well, 
they were met by a deputation from the Emperor of China, conveying more of 
condolence for their fatigues, than congratulation at their arrival in his domi- 
nions, and expressing his hearty wishes for tLeir safe return—but anything rather 
than the remotest hint of adesire that they should extend their labours by pro- 
ceeding to Pekin. Others, we perceive, talk of the Russian legation at Pekin : 
this too is a mistake. They have what they calla college there, where half-a- 
dozen youths are instructed in the Chinese language, for the mutual benefit of 
the two nations, in their commercial transactions at the great market of Kiatcha, 
near to which they are conterminous ; a permission granted so far back as in the 
time of the Empress Elizabeth, nearly one hundred years ago. 

Something, however, must be done ; a solemn example is necessary, after the 
brutal and vindictive measures of the Chinese at Canton; and on that spot, too, 
where the English character has suffered insult, and the British flag has heen 
dishonoured in what, certainly, appears to have been a foolish attack by a cutter, 
a pinnace, and a small armed vessel, on three large men-of-war junks, protected 
by a battery. Captain Elliot admits that he fired the first shot, ‘which was an- 
swered, both by them and the battery, with a spirit not all unexpected by me; 
for I have already had experience that the Chinese are much underrated in that 
respect.’ After a fire of half an hour, the boats retreated from a want of am- 
munition.’ It would have been still worse, if there were truth in the story of 
the Volage having looked at these junks, and retired the following morning. be 
cause Captain Elliot had changed his mind in the course of the mght. The Vo} 
lage acted as she did, because it was felt to be wrong that deliberate hostilities 
should be committed by one of her Majesty’s ships without direct authority from 
the government. Let us, however, put the most favourable construction on this 
affair, the Canton people will attach to it ‘he very worst, and call it cowatdice.— 
It is highly expedient, therefore, that those who have seen our disgrace, should 
be the first to feel our power. 

Whatever is to be done, we trust will be effectual; that our demand upon 
them will be peremptory—the execution prompt. Active measures, and these 
alone, will make an impression on the Chinese authorities, and do away that 
slight and contempt of our power, which we have unfortunately allowed to spring 
vp among them. Written correspondence, in the first instance, we are decid- 
edly of opinion, should be avoided: their aim will be delay, and a reference to 
Pekin would give them two months. Written discussion once admitted, and 
they will assuredly beat us at it ; no people on earth are such adepts at what is 
called, ‘ passive resistance,’ as the Cl.inese. The two rivera, the one within and 
the other without Macao, (the eastern and western passages) vught to be im- 
mediately blockaded ; but not, we trust, until a declaration of war, and a sub- 
sequent or simultaneous notification of blockade, according to ancient practice, 
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shall have been promulgated ; for why should we follow the lawless example of 
modern France ! . ; 

Supposing, however, that neither a blockade nor a declaration of war be 
adopted. but that the flag-ship should at once pass the Bocca Tigris, and proceed 
to the second bar, perhaps to Whampoa :—From thence the admiral would pro- 
bably send a message tothe governor, or commissioner, if he should still be 
there, to demand an interview, either on board the flag-ship or in the city—both 
of which, we doubt not, would be refused. But the flag-ship, in passing the 
Bocca, it is probable, would be fired upon by the fort: hence the commence- 
ment of hostilities. The fort would soon be silenced, taken possession of, and 
the blockade necessarily follow, and probably an order given to take, sik, or des- 
troy, the whole of the shipping between the mouth of the river and the city, 
consisting of many hundreds—thousands, indeed, of one description or other.— 
This proceeding may be deemed advisable, to prevent the enemy sinking them 
to impede the navigation of the river. A desire to communicate may at 
this point, perhaps, be signified by the Chinese authorities, and the answer 
might properly be, that the conditions must now be settled at Pekin, and that 
a powerful squadron is already gone up the Eastern and Yellow Sea for that 
purpose. ; 

A part of the squadron with the flag-ship will no doubt go into the Gulf of 
Petchelee. The despaten of a peremptory demand of satisfaction from the em- 
peror, sent by one of the mandarins at ‘Takoo (close to the mouth of the Pei-ho) 
may be proper, accompanied probably with proposals for a treaty. ‘This would 
not fail to occasion considerable alarm at Pekin; but any attempt to proceed 
thither, or, indeed, up to the great northern emporium, Tien-sing, woull, we 
think, be attended with vast ditficulty, and probable disaster. There are thousands 
of junks, barges, and various kinds of craft, the whole way from T'a-koo to Tien- 
sing, the distance being about eighty miles by the river, and from forty to fifty 
by land. The barges either go under sail or are dragged by men, according as the 
wind suits or not ; but it is more than probable that the country around would be 
driven, and no trackers to be had. Admitting this, however, not to be the case, 
and that the party were suffered to reach Tien-sing with little molestation, they 
would find ‘abuadance of wealth, no doubt, in this immense city, which, accor- 
ding to Lord Macartney, extends along both banks of the river, as far as Mil- 
bank is from Limehouse, and is said to contain 700,000 inhabitants ; but the ob- 
jects of plunder or confiscation would be of a bulky description: no precise 
metals or jewellery, no articles of great value and small compass. Indeed it 
may be considered a matter of doubt, whether the invading party would be able 
to bring anything away, even themselves ; for it can hardly be doubted that the 
troops, the militia, and the whole posse comitatus, would be called to the banks 
of the river, where vhousands and tens of thousands would be assembled, and the 
river itself most easily rendered impassavle, by the sinking of barges or junks, 
or whatever might effectually stop the navigation. Our opinion, then most de- 
cidedly is, that any attempt of the kind would iail, the result be fatal, and the 
defeat and disgrace certain. 

The more we think on what has happened at Canton, the stror.ger is our con- 
viction that the first and great blow must be struck there ; because it is there 
that insult, oppression, robbery, defeat, and disgrace have been sustained.— 
Having struck this blow, which would soon be known at Pekin, then proceed 
to the northward, and let the flac-ship, with part of the squadron, anchor before 
the mouth of the Pei-ho; or, tr the purpose of increasing the alarm, take 

ssession of the Mia-tau islands k: the gulf, where there is excellent anchorage. 
The very appearance of these ships would, no doubt, create such an alarm in the 
capital, as to induce the ministers of the imperial court to gye for peace. This 
would be infinitely more desirable than anything, in the way of treating, that 
could be effected with the officers of Canton ; for even supposing their intentions 
honourable (a most liberal supposition !), whatever one triennial governor might 
concede, his successor would be very likely to set aside. But if a treaty could 
be concluded, with the seal and signature of tlie emperor, it would bear the stamp 
of law, and be considered in all parts of China valid and permanent. The con- 
cession of a just and reasonable inlemnity for the past aggressions, and security 
for persons and property for the future, placing our commercial intercourse with 
China on an honourable and stable footing, might reasonably be expected from 
the imperial court, rather than the enteitainment of any hope on its part from the 
continuance of the war. 

Before making such a concession, however, it is a matter of course that the 
emperor should demand from England, what Lin would fain have extorted from 
Elliot—a solemn pledge that no more opium should ever be imported into China 
in English ships ; and this we must say, is a pledge which would not and could 
not be given, because it would be impossible to redeem it. All we could promise 
would be, to discountenance its introduction, while it must be their business, not 
ours, to effect its prohibition. They should be made acquainted that we can have 
no control over the cargoes of ships from Manilla, Batavia, Singapore, and va- 
rious parts of the eastern world, nor can we possess any power to prohibit such 
ships from attempting to smuggle opium into any of the numerous ports of a 
coast 1300 or 1400 miles in extent. Captain Elliot, has proposed a measure, 
which appears to be unobjectionable, that ‘ unless the consignee and commander 
of every English vessel, on the day of arrival, hand in to the superintendent a so- 
lemn declaration, in Chinese and English, that she has brought no opium to Chi- 
na, has none on board, neither will receive any, she shall not ve allowed to trade.” 
This, we think, goes as far as can reasonably be required. All Lin had—all the 
Pekin government ever can have—a right to demand from us is, that our public 
officers stall neither give nor claim protection of any sort, for the behoof of those 
who choose to prosecute an illegal traffic. 

If the conceit and ignorance of the Chinese should induce them, notwithstand- 
ing what is likely to happen, to refuse all reasonable demands, in such case, un- 
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are to be found in every creek and stream on the banks. The same observation 
indeed will apply to all the rivers ; but the Pei-ho, which leads to the great em- 
porium of ‘Tien-sing, could be more easily blocked up than the others. Our cau- 
tion not to hold the Chinese too cheap is not to be despised. The 8000 Tartar 
troops in the vicinity of the capital may be better than we are apt to fancy. We 
did not expect to find that, in the fort provecting the bay of Cvoldon, there was 
mounted a thirty-two pounder gun; or that one of their yunks should have fired a 
twelve-pound shot into the mast of the Hyacinth. 

But of one thing we are quite certain—that whatever the issue of the ‘crisis’ 
may be—whatever concession we may obtain in the way of apology, indemnifi- 
cation, restoration, or even extension and enfranchisement of our legitimate trade 
—in short, whatever advantages we may gain by the contest—and by prudent 
management we cannot fail to gain some—none of them will long avail us, if de- 
pendent on any agreement concluded with the Viceroy of Canton; on the con- 
trary, all our exertions—all the expense of the armament—loss of time and delay 
—will produce no permanent effect, unless, as we have already said, we shall be 
able to obtain a solemn treaty, written in the two languages, and ratified under 
the seal and signature of the Emperor of China, confirming the future security of 
the lives and property of our mercantile subjects, employed in lawfdl enterprises, 
granting full permission to communicate freely and directly with the provincial 
authorities, and embraciag all other points which it may be deemed necessary to 
secure in our future intercourse with this great kingdom. The demand of such 
a treaty cannot well be resisted on the plea of want of precedent, for Russia ob- 
tained a treaty, signed at Pekin, regulating the trade of the two nations at Kiat- 
ka and Mai-mai-chin ; but even if there were no precedent in Chinese history, it 
is sufficient that the time has come when China can no longer be allowed, from 
whatever jealousy or haughtiness, to refuse to bind herself to something like the 
diplomatic jus gentium. And it is needless to conceal that, even in regard to 
the sfatus, and animus too, of this Empire, we and the other civilised nations of 
the world have excellent reason to keep in consideration the past and present 
course, tendency, and extent of Russian influence and Russian intrigue. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 a8 1-4 per cent prem. 
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We have no later intelligence than that furnished by the Great Western. 
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Another debate on the Corn laws has taken place in the House of Commons 
on the motion of Mr. Villiers, notwithstanding the bad success of a similar mo- 
tion last year, and notwitastanding the recent declarations of the Premier, adverse 
to any alterations in those laws, in the House of Lords. This motion, which 
was ‘‘ to take into consideration the existing state of the Corn Laws,” was brought 
forward on the 8th ult., and after two nights discussion was dropped without com- 
ing to any division on the main question, and will not be brought up again, in 
all probability, during the present session. There was much excellent speaking 
during this debate ; Mr. Villiers stated his case with ability and was replied to 
with corresponding vigour ; Sir Robert Peel surpassed himself, and the effect of 
his speech is represented by the conservative party to have been so overpowering 
that the friends of the measure feared to come to a vote, and therefore preferred 
letting the matter fall to the ground by proposing that ‘the House adjourn,” 
which was carried. Mr. Warburton moved taat the debate be adjourned, which 
was negatived by a vote of 245 to 129; he then moved *‘ that the House do now 
adjourn,” which, as the motion nained no time for resuming ‘he debate, precluded 
it from bemg brought forward again without beginning de novo, with a fresh mo- 
tion. It virtually burked the question, and the tories too voted for it with cheers 
and laughter. 

Corn Law agitation is certainly upon the iucrease in Great Britain with the 
mass of the people, but it does not make any Parliamentary progress; it ac- 
quires great force from the assistance it receives from the greater portion of the 
ministerial press, and from its being an open question with the cabinet, having 
the support of a part of that Cabinet. 

But the Corn Laws should not be supported on party grounds; nor should 
they be regarded as is too much the case, by the mercantile and manufacturing 
These laws are whole- 
some, proper, and necessary in an eminent degree, and should they in an evil 
hour be abolished, the effect upon the general prospects of England would be 
most fatal,—so fatal indeed, that no enlightened statesman can consent to their 
removal even for the purpose of experiment. The rural and agricultural portion 
of the inhabitants compose a large part of the whole population, are the larges 
consumers, and consequently the best fmends of the manufacturers. If then 
this class be oppressed and impoverished, they cease to be buyers of Manchester 
Birmingham,and Sheffield goods,and Manchester, Birmingham,and Sheffield would 
suffer accordingly. It is true that a free trade in Corn would for a time make bread 
cheaper, and perhaps enable the poor artisan to work for less wages; and in that 
way enable the British manufacturer to compete better with the foreign manu- 


classes as enactments totally adverse to their interest. 





doubtedly, nothing would be left but to let loose our ships of war along the whole 
extent of the eastern coast, to take or destroy their coasting trade, and to threat- 
en their towns and villages. But the force employed on such a service need only 
consist of two or three small frigates and as many sloops, which would be more 
than equal to lay waste the whole face of the country from the Pei-ho to the Boc- 
ca Tigris. They must not, however, from mistaken humanity, or whatever other 
feeling, let any of the public ships of war escape, as those of Admiral Kwan’s 
squadron were allowedtodo. After sinking two (not five or six) out of thirty 
or thereabouts, and .he destruction of four or five hundred men, by the Volage 
and Hyacinth, without a single man killed on our part, the letting the rest quietly 
escape may have been dictated by a generous and humane feeling, added to the 
consideration that these British vessels were only on the defensive ; but the Chi- 
nese will give us no credit for any such feelings, and we shall see, by the next ac- 
count, that this gallant admiral, who boasts his descent from the Chinese god of 
war, will claim a victory.* 

With the exception of the immense group of the Chusan Islands, into the midst 


flourishing place, and the other to Hong-cheu-foo, one of the wealthiest cities in 
the empire, and excepting, also, Amoy, a town of considerable trade, there is no 
spot on that extensive coast that would be likely to tempt the hostility of a British 
man-of-war. Some of the writers talk of the numerous ships in the Yellow Sea, 
bearing tribute to Pekin. ‘This is a mistake ; the valuable articles of tribute, as 
it is called—tea, silks, grain—are all conveyed to the several public depots by 
the great internal navigation—the Imperial Canal. ‘The coast-trade is of a mean 
description : all the junks, with the exception of those conveying rice and salt to 
the northern provinces, being carried on by poor families, several of them living 
in separate departments of the same junk. There are the various kinds of fish- | 
ding craft, in which myriads of poor people are employed along the whole line of : 
the eastern coast ; others, again, obtain a livelihood by a petty coasting trade 
from port to port. All these and the numerous villages along the sea coast might } 
most easily be swept away, and universal distress be inflicted on the unoffending 
natives ; and to no good purpose, for this would make but little impression at Pe- 
kin ; it would be set fortn in the Pekin gazette, as the act of foreign pirates and } 
rcbbers, whom his imperial majesty had ordered his admirals to drive away from | 
the face of the ocean. But these extreme roceedings, we trust, will not hap- 
pen. Gad forbid it should fall to the lot of ritish naval officers to carry into ex- 
ecution such severities, in order to avenge the local tyranny of a few menials of 
a despotic government ! 

We are quite aware that, to make the results of war efficient, a proportion of 
the inhabitants of the country, against which it is waged, must suffer ; but in all 
cases, and especially with regard to China, whose people can offer little or no re- 
sistance, our efforts should, as much as possible, be directed to establishments and 
edifices of a public nature ; if contributions are to be levied, it should be only on 
the wealthy and accessible cities of Canton, Amoy, Ningpo, and Hong-cheu-foo. 
As steamers will probably be em loyed on the present occasion, they might as- 
cend the two great rivers, the Whang-ho and the Yang-tse-kiang, to the points 
where they intersect the Grand Canal, and where, if destruction were the object, 
there are the means of in‘icting the greatest possible degree of distress, both of 
a public and private nature, not only by intercepting all the supplies proceediug 
along that populous line,but by breaking down the banks, in consequence of 
which the whole adjacent country for many thousand square miles might be com- 
pletely deluged. But in whatever way the circumstances of the war may com- 
pel the brave officers of our navy to act, we may be quite sure that their own 
sense and feeling will be “ parcere subjectos, debellare superbos.” 
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We are not, however, by any means, clear as tothe expediency of ascending 
either of these great rivers. Steamers would, undoubtedly, get up—though the 
currents are so rapid, that sailing craft would not be able to stem them ; but the 
safe return even of steamers might be doubtful: the Chinese, as we have said, 
are a crafiy people, and full of expedients, and little would be thought by them 
of blocking up the navigation by sinking a multitude of their huge junks, which 





* We were right ; areport has been sent to Pekin of Kwan’s victory over two British 
ships of war. 





facturer, but the little that would be gained in this way would be more than 
counterbalanced by the loss of the market at home, which would be sacrificed 
to find a less advantageous one abroad. 

A free trade in corn would throw a large part of the poorer arable lands in 
England and Scotland out of cultivation, and, supposing this to be done,what be- 
come of the farmers and laborers—male, female, and children, who now culti- 
vate them? They must perish of hunger, flee the country, or come upon the 
nearest manufacturing district which may be temporarily quenched by their 
downfall, for their maintenance under the poor law system. It is absurd to say 
that this numerous class must find other employment, for no other employment 
which they understand is open for them. They have been bred to the plough, 
the harrow, and the sickle, and cannot take to the loom and the shuttle ; and if 
they could, are not the manufacturing districts overburthened with laborers al- 
ready ? 

So far from seeking measures to put land out of cultivation, it should be the 
policy of England to bring more under the plough, and to encrease the produc- 
tiveness of the land by every possible expedient ; for it is obvious as the sun at 
meridian, that the more land cultivated, the more cultivators ; and the more cul- 
tivators, the more persons to wear manufactured goods. Thus we see by en- 
creasing the cultivated surface, the double benefit 1s produced of encreasing, 
and consequently cheapening food for the manufacturer, and raising up customers 
for his fabrics. How insane then is the scheme that would tend to banish the 
farmer and his laborer from the soil, and to allow the golden and populous vales 
of England to relapse into solitary sheep walks and grazing grounds ! 

But these are only a part of the evils that would attend a “ free trade in corn.” 
These are evils domestically considered only, and when we consider the fatal 
consequences that would ensue from abroad, the aspect of the case is still more 
alarming. We are told by the political economists that Great Britain should 
throw open her ports to continental grain, and if grain can be brought in cheaper 
than the native article let it be so, and let all the grain eaten be produced in 
France and Germany if you please. Now then, suppose this state of things 
should be brought about, and that the whole British population, amounting to 
twenty-five millions of souls, should be dependent on the continent for their daily 
bread. What would be the consequence if the continental crops failed !— 
What would be the consequence if the continental rulers chose to put 
an export, or in times of scarcity, a prohibiting duty on grain going to England? 
Nay more, what would be the consequence if another Napoleon should arise 
who in his thiist for conquest should attempt to starve England into submission 
by cutting off her daily supply of food? Are twenty five millions of Britons to 
be thus put at the mercy of a continental despot ? Away with such short-sighted 
and traitorous nonsense. 

Far be it from us to say that the farmers and landholders are to have their own 
prices ; on the contrary we think the duty on the foreign article will bear some 
reduction, and that it ought and must be reduced to the lowest point that will 
give the raiser a remunerating price after paying his rents—or rather, which 
would be a better rule, that the duty should never be reduced to the point that 
would throw any considerable part of the arable lands of the three kingdoms out 
of cultivation. : 

If however it be determined to make any serious inroad on the Corn Laws, 
why not do so in favour of the United States, a country which will take British 
goods in exchange’and not call for gold and silver like the people on the Euro- 
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| pean cuntinent who have lately embarrassed ,deranged, and paralyzed all the busi- 
ness functions of the country by the abstraction of the vital flaid of commerce. 
The real wheat district of the United States is but recently discovered—it has 
been found in the prairies of the northwest—in Michigan and Wisconsin, which, 
when brought into cultivation and the grain allowed to take its natural course to 
the Atlantic by way of the lakes and the S}. Lawrence, may in a short time be 
offered to the artisans of Leeds and Manchester at a rate that is scarcely at this 
time contemplated by the most sanguine. 











Debit of Fanny Elssler.—On Thursday evening there was assembled within 
the walls of the Park Theatre one of the most numerous and brilliant assem- 
blages that have been congregated there of a long season, to witness the first 
appearance in America of the celebrated Danseuse, Fanny Eissler. Tt was not 
however, as we have elsewhere read, a “ literal cram ; 
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ytain a situation somewhat too elevated for either our taste 
or the convenience of criticism, we had but too good an opportunity to perceive 
that there was room in the upper regions of the box de 
cellent house, however ; many ladies were 
fair débutante was so great that thore 


partment. It was an ex- 
there, and the eagerness to see the 
’ was not patience enough left for the au- 
dience to sit out a one act farce in quietude. It was applauded down in the last 
scene, as if begging the actors to “‘ mane an end of their mummery.” . 

At length the Star of attraction appeared, to dance “The Cracovienne” a 
performance in which she is said to be beyond all competition in Europe ; and 
certainly as far as we could jadge under oar inauspicious circumstances, it was 
an elegant affair. At any rate she was loudly applauded and encored ; where- 
upon she performed the dance a second tine. Another one act farce took place 
after this, and then the important performance of the evening was commenced, 
viz, “ La Tarentule.” 

It is in this ballet that Male. Fanny has been said to excel, beyond any thing else 
that she undertakes ; and certainly it was no small compliment te American taste 
which induced her to select it for her debit. We have again to express our re- 
gret that our position, was much againg: our doing justice to her talents, but we 
have reason to think her performance was of the highest order, taken as a whole, 
Her person is of the most exact symmetry, her motions are airy and graceful, her 
tours de force were all executed without apparent labor or stiffness, and her action 
was both playful and appropriate. We unders:and that her face is expressive 
and her features mobile ; certain it is that the applauses she received were long, 
loud, and frequent. There is one quality of the danseuse, however, of which, if 
she possesses it in excellence, she is very chary; we allude to the pirouette, 
which she performed very seldom indeed, and was not once elaborate therein. At 
the close of the piece she was called out with one accord ; she appeared, led on 
by M. Sylvain, and was greeted with repeated cheers ; bouquets, wreaths, &c., 
were showered upon the stage ; to all which she gracefully returned her saluta- 
tion and retired after uttering briefly ‘“ thousand thanks.” 

M. Sylvain was the principal male dancer in the piece, and he acquitted him- 
self with great skill and grace ; he is low in stagure, and slightly but well form- 
ed. The second female was Mdile. Arreline, whose performance was very credi- 
table. The subordinate dances of the corps de ballct were very ingenious and 
pretty, and were performed with fewer blunders than we have been used to wit- 
ness here ; from these last they were, however, not altovether exempt. 

Of the plot of the Ballet we need not here speak, because it is not altogether 
new in this coun‘ry, although the bills of Thursday announced it “ for the first 
time in America.”’ It was pertormed last November, at the National by Mdme. 
Lecomte, assisted by Pauline des Jardines, Messrs. Marten and Kaiffer ; and 
still farther by an excellent buffo M. Petitpka, whose place was but ill supplied 
on Thursday evening by Mr. Fisher of this theatre. ‘To this we must that 
although the actionof Fanny Elssler as far as it went was all that could be de- 
sired, yet she did not carry out the Tarantula effects so far nor to so terrific a de- 
gree as Lecompte did, nor did the Luigi of M. Sylvain, in its action at all come 
up to that of his predecessor at the National. 

We have heard of certain regrets that the “ Cracovienne ” was selected by 
Fanny Elssler as her opening dance ; we do not accord therein. Something 
more elaborate and shewy might have been chosen ; but this was easy, graceful, 
and in its nature complimentary to the spectators ; in short it was like a simple 
introduction to more important matters, and we are more inclined to applaud her 
tact herein than to find fault with her want of it. To conclude, we trust we 
have done justice to the talents of this distinguished artiste ; we have at least 
said all that our opportunities would justify, and beyond our actual convictions we 
of course cannot be expected to advance. 





We are glad to see a call for a Public Meeting in Montreal for the purpose of, 
taking into consideration the means best adapted to preserve, and, if necessary 
to rebuild the Monument to Gen. Brock,” which hes lately been so atrociously: 
injured. ‘The call is signed by some’of the most eminent persons of that city. 

Our readers will find inserted to-day an abstract of the Canada Union Bill. It 
has been prepared with great care and we think will be foand accurate. 

We have copied from the Quarterly Review the most feasible plan for making 
an attack upon the Chinese costs. It is, we apprehend, from the pen of Sir 
John Barrow of the Admiralty, and therefore entitled to some notice. 





Mr. Audubon has issued No. 9 of his ‘‘ Birds of America.” It contams 1, 
Chuck- Will's Widow, 2, Whip-poor-will, 3, Night Hawk, 4, American Swift, 5 
Purple Martin. 

We have great pleasure in announcing the steady success of this admirable 
work, not only in its progress through the press, but in the increasing extension 
of its subscription. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have published the highly interesting historical no- 
vel, ‘“‘ Lady Jane Grey,” by Thomas Miller, the celebrated Poet and Basket ma- 
ker, whose productions have so often appeared in our columns. It is in 2 vols. 

Also “ The Duke,” a novel in 2 vols. by Mrs. Grey. 





*.* The two Plates of the Queen, and Buckingham Palace are now in the 
course of delivery to the Subscribers of the late Corsair in this city. The 
same plates will also be sent to all Subscribers in the United States, both Albion 
and Corsair, to whom they have not already been forwarded—with the next num- 
ber of the Albion. 

The Plates for the Canadas, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, have been for- 
warded, and are now in eousse of delivery by the respective agents. Scattered 
subscribers in Upper Canada will have the goodness to apply to Messrs. J. F. 
Smith & Co., Toronto. 


—— 











JEnmsows latest Premium Refrigerators. Orders received at the office, 150 Fulton- 
street. ma 16-tf. 





SALE OF OIL PAINTINGS, 

Beautiful collection of very valuable oil Paintings composed of copies of some of 
the gems of Italy, which was made by a celebrated connoisseur in Rome, and recent- 
ly sent to this country to the gentleman in whose possessicn they now are. 

To be sold at auction on Tuesday, 19th May,at the residence of a private gentieman,No. 
761 Broadway. 

Apotheosis of Alexander, School of Reubens, original---This painting exhibits, in an 
eminent degree, the characteristics of the style of this master. The colouring is “ lively, 
glowing, and natural.” The attitudes are fine, andthe expression nobie and just. Al- 
though comprising more than fifty figures, the artist has so admirably arranged the grou 
ing astocreate no confusion, and to exhibit the principal characters to the best ade 
vantage. 

The Madonna of Murillo, from the original in the Pitti Palace, Florence,---By Giuseppe 
Mazzolini of Rome, an artist of great merit, and, as a copyist, not surpassed by any in 
Italy. This is a beautiful copy, and made with the utmost fidelity to the original. 

The Samian Siby! of Guercino, Florence Gallery---By the same artist as the last, and in 
his best manner. This and the preceding may safely challenge comparison with any co- 
pies of the same subjects ever brought to this country 

Herodias, one of the most beautiful paintings in the collection---Author unknown. The 
artist, with great skill, has so managed hix subje¢t, as to leave nothing to offend the eye. 
A distinguished connoisseur has remarked, that the “Head in the Charger,” is the 
dead subject he ever saw, that made a pleasant picture to look at. 

The Flora of Titian, Gallery of Florence---A very perfect copy by Mazzolini. 

Tobit and the Angel, original---By Allori, a celebrated painter ofthe 16th century. The 
drawing, attitudes and expression, are faultless, and the colouring is as rich and mellow 
as when it came fromthe easel. The beholder almost fancies there isa positive mozion 
in the limbs. This picture, not surpassed by any in the country, would do credit to any 
gallery in Europe. 

Magdaline---From the original of Tizziano in Florence 

Madonna and Infant Saviour, accompanied by Ange!s, Original---By Garofalo. A beau- 
tiful painting, in which the connoisseur looks in vain for a fauk. It has been re-lined and 
isin perfect order. The purchaser will find himself possessed of a prize. 

The vain Lady touched by Death, Original---By Forino. This is a painting of great me- 
rit. The representation ofthe “ King of Terrors” is perfect. The colouring is mellow and 
rich. The artist has most happily given to the beautiful face of the lady the mixed emo- 
tion the circumstances seem calculate to inspire. The picture is by many esteemed one 
of the best in the room. : 

Architectural pieces, by the celebrated Panini. These are paintings of great merit. 
The colouring is rich, and perspective critically exact. There is a grandeur in the com- 
position and style of the buildings, which shows the wonderful hand of this great master. 

The Three Infant Arts, original, signed Blanchette--a work of great merit, both as to 
the conception and execution. 

St. John, Leonardo da Vinci--A perfect gem, worthy of the attention of connoisseurs 
and artists. D. C. & W. PELL. 
Ma 16-1t 
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‘ What would they do at Drury?” 








JOHN KEMBLE AND THE RHINOCEROS. 


Mr. Kemble had been dining with a Noble Duke of high convivial habits, and 
on this particular occasion the libations to Bacchus were so frequent and of so 
long a continuance, the party did not wend homewards until four o'clock in the 

ing. At a quarter past four Mr. Kemble (who insisted on walking) found 
himself alone in the Strand, opposite Exeter ’Change, in the upper apartments 
of which was exhibited the menagerie of the celebrated Polito. ‘The ** matins” 
roar of a lion called forth Mr. Kemble’s attention ; he paused—and, with the 
fumes of the wine floating on his brain, he was seized at the moment wi:h a 
peculiar whim, and uttered to himself, 
“To be, or not to be, that is the question.” 
«Jt shall be !—no man ever attempted it. In any book of natural history— 
nay, in all the voyages and travels I ever perused, no man ever did it. I—J will 
do it !—the world shall say, alone I wiLL HAVE A RIDE ON A RHINOCEROS !""— 
He here took a pinch of snuff, and exclaimed, ‘‘ What ho! Exeter ’Change! 
Nobody stirring?” He then made a staggering effort to pullthe bell. After he had 
rung the bell several times with tipsy vehemence, one of the keepers of the wild 
beasts, who slept in their apartment as a sort of groom of the chamber, made 
his appearance in an ancient beef-ea/er's dress, and a Welsh wig. Kemble— 
“ Sir, are you Mr. Pulito?” Keeper—‘ No, Sir, Master's a-bed, and asleep.”— 
Kemble—* You must wake him, good fellow.” Keeper—* I daren’t Sir, unless 
it’s werry pertikler.” Kemble—* Next time say ‘ very particular.’ Hark you, 
it is very particular. You have up stairs, if I remember rightly, an animal, de- 
nominated a rhinoceros.” Keeper—‘* We've got a rhinoceros, and a fine feller 
she is.” Kemble—“ Introduce me tohim. You object. Go call Mr. Polito, 
‘our yery noble and approved good master.” On the arrival of Mr. Polito, 
emble addressed himn—“ Mir. Polito, I presume?” Polito bowed. Kemble— 
“ You know me, I suppose?” Polito— Very well, Sir. You are Mr. Kem- 
ble, of Drury-lane theatre.” Kemble—* Right, good Polito! Sir, Iam seized 
with an unaccountable, an uncontrollable fancy. You have a rhinocerus?” 
Polito—* Yes, Sir.” Kemble—‘ My desire isto have a ride upon his back.”— 
Polito—** Mr. Kemble, you astonish me!” Kemble (elated)—‘“I mean to as- 
tonish the world. I intend to ride your rhinoceros up Southampton-street to 
Covent- nm market.”’ Polito—* It is next to an impossibility.” ‘ Were it an 
impossibility, I would do it.” Polito—‘ Suppose any accident stould happen— 
the beast is valuable. I would not permit him to be led down in the street under 
the sum of ten guineas.” Kemble—* Here are ten guineas, Mi. Polito—a bar- 
in. Lead forth my charger—speed! speed!” Polito finding that he could 
not get rid of the extraordinary application, pocketed the ten guineas, and told 
the keeper, (who was on intimate terms with the rhinoceros), to bring the animal 
out, with the proviso that it was to go no further than Covent-garden. When 
in the street, ridiculous as it may appear, the grave John Kemble actually mount- 
ed on the back of the beast, who hardly knew what to make of it, but, led in a 
strap by its feeder, went quietly enough, until Mr. Kemble, highly elated by the 
achievement of his whim, thought it necessary to spur with his heels. Keeper 
— Gently, Sir. Let vel alone. This is rayther a crusty buffer ; if you makes 
him unruly he’ll pitch vou off, and 7 you up.” “Rip meup! Ha! ha! ha! 
t was daylight ; and, of course, a mob was 
collected from Covent-garden market. At this moment Emery, who was also 
returning from a late party, saw the extraordinary cavalcade. Emery, some- 
what startled at the situation of Mr. Kemble, went upto him. Kemble—* Ah! 
Emery, how are you?” Emery—* Pretty well, thank ye, Sur. Why, bless 
my heart, Sur; let me give you a hand off that what-d’ye-call-'em-brute.” _Kem- 
ble—‘ It is a rhinoceros, Emery.” Emery—*‘ Lauk, Sur! pray come down.” 
Kemble—* Not until I have reached ngy goal.” ©‘ By goles!” exclaimed Eme- 
ry, as be walked by his side to the top of Southamptor-street, when Kemble de- 
liberately dismounted, gave a crown to the keeper, patted the rhinoceros, saying, 
“Farewell, poor beast !” and, holding Emery’s arm, uttered, “Mr. Emery, | 
have doubtless, committed a very silly action ; but, after imbibing a certain quan- 
tity of wine, no man’s deeds.are under control ; but, nevertheless, I have done 
that which no living being can say he ever accomplished. 
‘** What man dare, I dare. 
Approach thou like the ragged Russian bear, 
The arm'd rhinoceros ——.” 
“Bless my soul, I am getting oy the rhinoceros again. Mr. Emery, will you 
have the goodness to see me as far as Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury.” 


Vavieties, 


A Son-in-Law.—* Mr. Abrahams,” said Lord Mansfield, “‘ This man is your 
son, and cannot go in the same bail bond.’ Abrahams—‘ He ish not my son 
my lord." “Why Abrahams, here are twenty in court will prove it.’—* I 
will shwear, my lord, he ish not.’—* Take care, Abrahams, or I will send you to 
the King’s Bench.” —* Now, ‘my lord, if your lorship pleases, I will tell ce truth ’ 
“ Well, I shall be glad to hear the truth froma Jew.”—* my lord, I vash i 1 Am- 
sterdam two years and three quarters,—when I came home I findish this lad. 
Now the Law obliges me to maintain him—and consequently, my lord, he ish 
but my Son in Law.’—* Well, Moses, this is the best definition of a Son in Law 
I ever heard.” 

Clever P'un.—A lady in Calcutta asked Colonel Ironsides for a Mangoe ; as he 
rolled it along the table it fell into a plate of kiss-missts, a kind of grape very 
common in the East Indies, upon which Dr. Hunter, agentleman as eminent for 
his wit as for skill in his profession, neatly observed, ‘“* How naturally man-cors 
to xiss-miss.”—Repertory of Wit.” 

_ The Marquis of Anglesey has lived to marry five daughters to peers, and the 
sixth to the eldest sun of a peer. 

"Vesuvius —An Irishman, describing the melancholy termination of a friend, 
who had fallen ‘nto the mouth of the volcano, exclaimed, ‘ Oh, yes; he died of 
taking too inuch of the crater.” 


; It is stated that the Queen willlay the first stone of the new houses of Par- 
liament, with great pomp, in the course of the summer. 

An Apt Retort.—In one of the latest days of Fox, the conversation turned on 
the comparative wisdom of the French and English character. “ ‘The French- 
man,” it was observed, “delights himself with the present; the Englishman 
makes anxious about the future ; is not the 'renchman the wiser?” “ He may 
be the merrier,” said Fox ; “ but did you ever hear of a savage who did not buy 
a mirror in preference to a telescope 1” 

Design of the Postage Cover.—In less than half the usual space for the space 
of a letter, the artist, W. Mulready, R. A., bas placed groups of upwards of forty 
figures. In the centre is Britannia in the act of dispatching four winged mes- 
sengers. The figures on each side of her are groups emblematical of British 
commerce and communication with all parts of the world. On the right are 
East Indians on elepbants, directing the embarkation of merchandize; next 
Chinese ; on the left, American Indians concluding a treaty, and the Negroes 
packing casks of sugar. The whole design occupies rather more than an inch 
in width along the face of an ordinary envelope. In what may be called the fore- 
ground on the one side, a young man is reading a letter to his mother, wnose 
clasped hands express her emotion at its contents; on the other side is a group 
of three figures, each one eagerly pressing around to read, dr at least catch a 
glimpse of the welcome letter —Westminsicr Review. 

Money and Water.—A gentleman praising the generosity of his friend, ob- 
served, that “ He spent money like water.” “Then of course he liquidated his 
debts,” rejoined a wag. 

Sleepers.—A celebrated contractor for the timber sleepers of the railways, 
being urged by the directors to make so:ne disadvantageous alteration in his con- 
tract; asked, in the heat of the argument,—* How can I do it with eight thou- 
sand sleepers staring me in the face!” What, “Do they sleep with their eyes 
open?” asked one of the simple directors. 

National Education.—* I have often thought,” said the great Leibnitz, “ that 
to reform the education of youth would be to reform mankind.” So deep and 
pregnant a truth has rarely been expressed in such few words. 











| measure by dressing her in flags of all colours, which took off the attention of 
| the tors from the shapeless mass below. We s'opped abreast of the land- 
yee mg near the principal gate ; and, on letting go the the anchor, a salute of 
seven guns was fired, prececed and followed by tnree cheers, which were res- 
| yeades to by the shouts of the thousands on the shore. We congratulated one 
| another, in having at last reached this important point, and acknowledged the 
| goodness of the ‘Great Preserver from all dangers, in having suffered us to pro- 
ceed so far in safety with our limited means. It was a reward for all the priva- 
tions we had suffered, and we hoped after reeruiting our strength by a little rest 
and good living, that the same protection would enable us still further to prose- 
cute our interesting voyage.—[United Service Jour. for April.] 


—— 

The Book of Jasher. Translated from the Hebrew. New York, Noah and 
Gould. 1840.—This remarkable hook, which is twice referred to in the Old Tes- 
tament, has caused much literary disturbance. It Leing a desideratum in biblical 
literature, the temptations have been great to produce fabrications under the ticle, 
and some of these have proved successful in imposing for a time even upon rach 
of learning and research. ‘The imposizions however have been long detected, 
and another copy, in Hebrew, of the work has been discovered. A translation 
of it was commenced by order of the Asiatic Society, but upon learning that the 
work we now notice was in progress, that translatic: was discontinued. ‘This 
has been most carefu'ly examined by persons conversant with the original lan- 
guage, and it has received from them very high praise both for the fidelity anti 
the vigor of the translation. ‘To those who may not happen to be acquainted 
with the nature of the book, we would state that it is a bible his/ory from the cre- 
ation of the world to the death of Jostiua ; it has never bcen deemed 2 canonical 
book, but yet one of high authority ; in no ins ance contradicting the Old Testa- 
ment tex:, but in some particulars amplifying where the bible has slightly touch- 
ed. It is therefore an important adjunct to the biblical library, and no mean as- 
sistant to the biblical student. It removes several apparent discrepancies in the 
sacred text, assists in enforcing very early traditions, by showing weighty cotem- 
porary existences, and by collating the bible, this work, and Josephus, together, 
the latter two of course being but notes as it were to the former, a service will 
be done to the religious as well as to the antiquarian world, the value of whith 
cannot eanily be calculated. We carnestiv recommend the work to general pe- 
rusal, and in fact have little doubt that the nature of it will commend itself. That 
there are many interpolations and certain extravagancies in this copy ti.ere is no 
doubt, and as an apocryphal work it must be considered ; but if it were only for 
its chronological merit it must be always interesting. 

Shelley's Essays and Letiers from abroad. 2 vols. Edited by Mrs. Shelley. 
There is much valuable matter in these volumes, both of a literary and an ethi- 
cal nature, and the interest is still farther heightened by the elegance of the style 
and the apparent warmth and carnestness of the wiiter. This edition is neatly 
got up by Lea & Blanchard, and is for sate in this city by Wiley & Putnam. 
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O BE SOLD.---That most desirable and very eligibly situated property, known as the 
‘Milbank Farm,’ with Dwelling house, Bienen Salbaunees Orchard, Garden, &e. &c. 
within a mile of the flourishing viliage of Ancaster, where there is a Presbyterian and an 
Episcopal Chureh and an excellent Seminary---17 miles from Brantford and 7 miles from 
Hamilton, containing 420 acres of very superior land ; comprising, 

Lot No. 42, 2nd Concession, Ancaster, 200 acres. West half oi lot 42, 24 Concession, 
Ancaster, 117 acres. Partof Lois No. 41 and 42, 3d concession, Ancaster, 103 acres. 

The above very valuable property will be sold entire or in portions to suit purchasers. 
The Macadamised road bounds it on the south, and it is intersecied by the road leading to 
Cossetown and the Jersey sett!ement. Jj 

!s0 to be sold—Brockholm Lodge, 

The residence of the subscriber, near the village of Ancaster, containing 100 acres, and 
adjoining the above farm. A large quantity of the above lands are in a high state of culti- 
vation, with a good house, barn, stables, outhouses, &c. &c., snitable for the immediate 
residence of any gentleman wishing to purchase. 

Application to be made to T. O. Porter,Esq., Aibion Office, New York, Alexander Fergu- 
son, Esq., Montreal, Jas. Browne, Esq., Toronto, Rich. Beasley, Brockholm Lodge. _ 
_ma. 16-3t. ROBT. W. SUTER. 

EMOVAL.---Storr & Mortimer, of New Bond Street, London, Siiversmiths and Jew- 
ellers to the Queen, have removed their Branch establishment in this city, from No. 
20 Warren street tu No. 356 Broadway, two doors above Carlton House. 

In addition to their present extensive and fashionable assortment of Jewellery and Plate, 

S & M. willreceive regularly by the Steam Vesse!s all the new patterns as they appear in 


London. _ ; ma 16-4t 
JCHN KNIGHT HAM'LTON, 
| F- of Myvannon Estate, deceased.---The attention of the heirs of the above named 
person, has been called by the publication, in the Dublin Monitor of the 14th Decem- 
ber, 1339, of an editorial extract from an “ American paper” without furnishing the name, 
or address of that paper. Should this meet the eye of its editor, or of any one acquainted 
with the county and state, in which Mr. Hamilton resided, he will greatly oblige by fur- 
nishing that information to the heirs, through tae Editors of the National,Gazette, Phila- 
delphia. May 9-4t. 


EMOVAL.---Charles Delvecchio & Son have removed their Looking Glass and Pic- 

ture Frame Manufactory to No, 202 Broadway, three doors south of Fulton st. 
May 9-6t. 

OBERT RAIT, Jeweller, No. 262 Broadway, ite the City Hall, respectfully 

informs his friends and the public that he has velteved from No 74 Fulton st. to the 
above place, where he has commenced (in addition to his nanufactory) the wholesale 
and retail Jewellery business. His stock embraces a choice assortment of new and fa- 
shionabie Jewellery of every variety and pattern, together with gold and silver watch- 
es, silver and silver-plated goods, which he oflers at low prices. He will from time to 
lime renew his stock by well selected importation: of foreign manufacture. ma 2-It* 


FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION. 
OWLAND’S LOTION, an elegant preparation, equally adarted to the use of those 
suffering under the various forms of Cutaneous Malady, and the preservation of the 
glowing “tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to general notice, founded on the undeviat- 
ing success afforded by an experience of upwards of eighty years ; combining, in an 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety and efficacy. [t has acquired with re- 
ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
utility, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 
graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin. 

Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned against imitations which 
under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Genuine Ar- 
ticle has the name and address of the propnetor—ROBERT SHAW, 32 Qneen-street, 
Cheapside, London, engraved on the Stamp aTixed over the cork of each bottle, and is 
inclosed in a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled “‘ The Theory of Beau- 
ty.” All others, in whatever form, are spurious. 

Sold retail by all respectabie Perfumers and Medicine Venders in the principal Cries 
of the Union, in bottles. Jy. 27—eowly* 
D*; ELLIOTT, Oculist, 261 Broadway, entrance in Warren st., continues his prac- 

tice to Diseases of the Eye and Opthalmic Surgery in general. 

From Dr. Elliot's exiensive practice, and the number of patients who cannot be at- 
tended during his office hours, he has obtained the services of Dr. Westmacott, a prac- 
titioner favourably known for some years in this city, a member of the New York Me- 
dical Society, and of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. 

Dr. W. paid much attention to diseases of the Eye in Paris, and more recently to Dr. 
Elliott’s peculiar mode of operation and treaiment. 

Office hours from 10 to 6 o’eloeck, daily. 











Apr. 1). 


RADERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY.---Final Divicend.---'The Receivers of The Tra- 
ders’ Insurance Company, in the city of New York, hereby give notice, that in pur- 
suance of an order of the court of Chancery of the State of New York, made by the 
Vice Chancellor of the first circuit, on the 2th day of April, 1840, they will, on the 25th 
day of May next, make a final dividend of all the moneys that may be and remain in 
their hands as such receivers, among the creditors of the said corporation entitled there- 
to, in proportion to, and upon surrender of the certificates of adjustment their respective 
demands, at the office of said Recorders, No. 56 Wail st., 2d story. 
WM. B. DOLLES, { Snrviving Receivers of The Traders" Insu- 
E W. DUNHAM, rance Co. in the city of New York. 


OARD. Two gentlemen and their wives, or four gentlemen, may be comfortubly 
accommodated with entire or partial board in a spacious house, situated in Broad- 
way, between Leonard and Franklin streets. For particulars address Z. at this office. 





OACH-HOUSE AND STABLE TO LET.---A capital Coach-house, with proper offi- 

ces, a three stall stable, and loft over all, the whole in good repair, and situated at 
the rear of No. 356 Broadway, where the terms may be known, and possession given 
immediately. ma 2-tf 





ENUINE PORT WINE, BUTILGEU IN OPORT: ».—Solely imported for the use uf 





Singular Prayer.—The following story the late Sir W. Scott used to repeat 
with great unction, but he has omitted it in his amusing journal of the voyage he 
took amongst the northera islands of Scotland, in the lighthouse yacht. It ap- 

ars that the island of Sanda is one of the worst situated for navigation, and the 

st for wreckers, of any among the Orkneys; and the story goes that a worthy 
minister of that dangerous isle, 

_ “ Whose barren beach with frequent wrecks is strewed,” 
sympathized so deeply with the interests of his flock, that in winding up his 
prayer for mercy and safety to all mankind, he added—* Nevertheless,ir it please 
nee = ae sap ships to be cast on the shore, oh, dinna forget the puir is- 

There are deposited in the parochial chest of Llanvihangel Nantmellan, Rad- 
norshire, a Welsh Bible, printed in 1588, and a Welsh Prayer Book, printed in 
1664, the former being 252, and the later 176 years old. 

, The first appearance of a Steamboat at an African Capital —As we neared 
the city, we observed every opening crowded with dark groups of human beings 
The whole length of the sinuous wall was surmounted by a moving line of heads, 
and at the landing place, outside the principal gate, as well as on some cliffs a 
little farther off, they ‘were In immense numbers. No situation could be more 
favourable for witnessing the prodigy we presented, and doubtless the whole po- 
pulation of Rabba saw as a proach. We must, indeed, have been an extraor- 
dinary spectacle. Independently of the phenomenun of moving so rapidly with- 
out men to paddle, which is the ne plus ultra of their ideas of locomotion, the 
Alburkah, thatched nearly fore and aft. must have loo<ed like an immense mo- 
ving hoase ; not much to be amired, it is true, but this was remedied in some 


invalids and connoisseurs,—in consequence of the hitherto almo-t iusuperabie diffi. 
culty of obtaining in this country the snes qualities of Port Wine, inthe same genuine 
state as produced fromthe vines in the district of the Alto Douro, in P -rtugal, Messrs, 
Osborn, Brothers, of Oporto, wi!! continue to export the above article, in cases of one do. 
ten each, bottled in Oporto: and to prevent imposrion in any quarter, the cork of every 
bottle will be marked on the inuer part, wits the brandof the House, 
“OSBORN, 
TRASH,” 
by which means those parties who think it wortn while to obtain pure and unadulterated 
Port Wine, —so often necessary in sickess, for the preservation of life itself,—may de- 
pend Woon owechesie: ta tticle wore as itera fron the wiae-press ard of the 
very choicest quality that nature 1s capable of producing. 
Red Port of the extraordinary vintay of 1834, 
White Malmsey Port ditto vintage 1834 Sold bv 
janl}-3m*y WYCKOFP & SCRYMSER, 87 Wall st. 








HE BIRDS OF AMERIUA, from drawings made in the United States and their Ter- 
ritories. by JOHN JAMFS ANDURON, P. RLS 

The particuls of the pian of the work mav be reduced to the following heads: 

1. The size of the work js roval ortave, the poper being of the finest quoiity. 

2 The Plites reoreseming the Breds are correctly reanced fr m tne uriginal drawings 
and are coloured ‘nthe m steareful manner. 

3 The werk wii appear in numbers, on the first and fifteenth of every month, 

4. Exch number will consist of Sive Plites, ace mpasied with full descriptions of 
the habits and locanities of the birds, the'r anatomy an! digestive organs. (with orcasion- 
ally wood cuts re resenting the latter.) and wi'l be tursished tu subscribers for one dol 
lar, payable on delivery 

5 The werk wil! be onblished in vecord wore with a scientific a rang-ment of the gene 
raand snecies, and “ill complete the Urnith tory of our country, it is believed in the 
most perfect manner 

Persons desirous of subseribi ete the vhove work ire resoectful'y requested to opel 
tol ' Audubon, BB White <t eet, Wo A Cotmie, Reandwoav, NeW® Vork. J B. Cheva 
Hier. 72 Dork street, Philadelphia, orto am ofthe fllowid avents. Y 
; 7 Linthe & co. Reston: Ives & fowett, Salem Miss; Francis L. Alden, New Bed 
ford ; P. Joha Heile, Charleston, 8. C yom QW5it.j 





May 16, 

















EW FIRM....The undersigned respectfully announce to their frends, and the Pub- 
lic at large, that they have formed a copartnership, for the purpose transactin 
busness, iu this place, upon their joint accouat, under the name and firm of TURNE 
& COLEMAN, They propose to perform fur others. every conceivabje service in which 
an Agent can be useful, or wherein the intervention of a third person may be deemed de- 
sirable. Goods of every descripti» wil be received stored, and sold upon Commission 
—Real Estate purchased, sold, rented, or rented ont—Negroes purchased, sold, hired, or 
hired out—Cotton and other Produce, bought, sold, or shipped tor account of the owners 
—Ulaims, of every kind, collected, secured, compromised,or adjusted and settled—T) usts 
undertaken and executed— Money and Bank Notes parchaced ahd sold, &c. &c. D. B. 
Turner being alicensed Auctioneer. witl attend to the sale, at vendue, of every des- 
cription of property either in town or th. country. J. J, Coleman, being apracticing At- 
tornev, will devote lis especiu attention to such claims ‘in any part of North Alabama) 
pliced inthe bands of the firm, as may require legal enforcement. ‘They trust that their 
acknowledged business habits, and thoir known puactuality m pecuniary transactions, 
will give them aciaim—which they are resolved to deserve—to a liberal share of public 
confidence and support. DANIEL B. TURNER. 
Huntsville, Ala., Nov. 1, 1839. JOHN. J. COLEMAN. 
Referesce—New York City’ Dr. John S. Bartlett, Albion Mflice. [teh 22-5t. 


NFORMATION WANTED—Of Ebaabeth Hansford, a nauve of the Istand of Guern- 

sey, but late of Axminster, Upper Devonshire, who left London in 1533, with a fa- 
mily, for America. Her sister Louisa is very desirous to see her or to hear from her. 
If any of her friends can give any information respecting her, they will confer a favour 
by addressing to Mrs. L. Faylor, care of Mr. Price, No. 1385 Mulbery st. Philadelphia. 

Ma 9-3t. 











A NEW EXTERNAL APPLICATION !? 
Patronised by the Royal Family and Nobility. 

HARPE’S ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT.—The efficacy of the abov 

reparations having been fully tested by the most eminent Medical cree a ar in 

Englant, they are now offered with full confidence to the people of the United Statesa 
the most valttable and important application that has ever been discovered for the cure 
of all cutaneous and muscular diseases. The cerates are prepared in five different com 
binations expressly adapted to the relief of those diseases which have been proved to 
yield to the influence of its extraordinary powers. its general properties are stimulant, 
absorbent, and counter irritant, combined with powerful healing qualities, and although 
most effectual in its immediate character, is, in its composition, purely imnocent, and 
being an External Application guarantees that in no case can it be injurious. The Ce- 
rates and Liniment constitute rapid and effectual remedies for Rheumatism, Gout,Lum- 
bago, Paralysis, Tic Douloureux, Cramp, Sore Throzts, Glandular Swellings, Chilblains, 
Chapped hands and Lips, Swelled Face and Gums, Deafness, Biles, Turnors, Scrotulous 
Sores and Swellings, Scalds, Burns, Ulcers and wounds, Whooping Coughs, Croup, Ery- 
sipelas, Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Scald Head, Scurvy, Itch, Musquito Bites, Corns, and 
Bunions, External Inflamation of all kinds, and other cases, enumerated in the printed 
directions. Assorted packages are put up for families remote from Medical advice, also 
for Schools and other large Establishments. The atiention of the Shipping interest, is 
earnestly solicited to the inestimable benefits derived from the prompt relief these pre- 
parations afford in the diseases and accidents to which Sea-faring men are unavoidably 
exposed. Southerners will also find these medicines of incalculable advantage on their 
plantations. 

The Cerates and Liniment will retain their virtues unaffected by time or climate. 

The Cerates are made up in Boxes of four sizes, 37 1-2, 87 1-2, $1,50"nd $3,50 each 
The Liniment in bottles of three sizes, at 87 1-2 $1,50 and $3,50 each, to be had at 157 
Broadway, N. Y. J. W. POWELL, Sole Agent. 

Feb. 8-4tf. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
T= Steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hosken, R. N., commander, 1249 tons, 
450 horse power, is appointed to sail for the year 1840, as follows :— 
rom Bristo From New York 





20th February 15thy April 19th March 9th May 
4th June 25th July Ist July 18th August 
12th September 7th November 10th October sth December 


The sleeping berths in the forward cabin are being placed fore and aft, and the state 

ooms greatly enlarged. ’ 

The rate of passage in all parts of the ship is reduced to $120—steward's fees $5, in 
cluding wines, &c, as formerly. 

For freight or passage, or other infgmation, apply personally or by letter, to 

Feb. 8—tf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 

BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
New York to Lendon. . 

Steam Ship BRITISH QUEEN, 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts 
R. N., commander, having great alterations in her internal arrangements, adapted to in- 
creased comfort, will sail as follows :— 

From New York. 
1st December, 1840 Ist February, 
Ist April, Ist June, Ist May, Ist August, 
Ist July, Ist September, Ist October, 

The rate of passage in after Cabins is $130, including wines and all stores. In the 
fore Cabin $100, exclusive of wine, ale, porter and spirits, which will be furnished upon 
call. 600 tons of cargo will be taken, for freight of which, or passage, apply to 

WADSWORTH & SMITII, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. 
No goods will be received on board without an order from the Agents. 
Uc An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. mar 28 tf 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
ear :— 
ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
Ship CHARLES CARROL, W. Lee, master, from New York orthe Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July, and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Au- 
gust and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 
Agent in New York \ BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & Co. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the lat, 
8th and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 


From London. 
Ist January, ist March, 











Ships. Masters. Days of ome from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24'Dec. 1, March 16, July 8 

lowa W. W. Pell, “ 94, “ 46, June 8/ “ 8, April 1, “ 16 

Burgundy, D. Lines, Nov. 8 “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, * 8, Aug. 1 

Rhone, J. A. Wotten, “ 16,March &, “ @'Jan. 1, “ y .* 8 

Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,| “ 24, “ ’ July ee 9 Bia, 


Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, |Dec. 8, “ 
Sully, |\WCThompson| “ 16,April 8, “ 24)/Feb. 
FPmerald iG. W. Howes,| “ 24, “ , Aug. 8} “ 8,June 1}, “ 16 
Silvie De Grasse,|, Weiderholdt Jan. 8, “ 24, “ 1 16, 8, " 

Poland, |C. Anthony, jr.| “16, May 8, “ 24Marchi, “ 16, “ 8 
Albany, iJ. Johnston, jr.| “ 24, “ 16, Sept. 8! “ 8,July 1, “ 16 

These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, 
inciuding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 
at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of a!! charges except the expenses 
actually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. — , 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, I7th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


8, May ’ 
— *'S = 8, Sept. 1 
1 ‘ 


Sots 











Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London, 

St. James, W.HSebor, |Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, Oo” Be 8 oy Se 4m ape ae 

Gladiator, T. Britton, } « 20, * 20, “ 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, iFeb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 17, > ict ae 
Wellington, D Chadwick, - 8% *- © - as.” oa 

Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “« 20, * 20, 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, |E.E. Morgan, |March 1, July 1, Nov. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ IT 
Samson, R. Sturgis, oe =a -, eee 27, _ “ 2, “ a7 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 20.May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, {April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Toronto, R. Griswold, 6 By 10, TR i, 8 
Westminster, G. Moore, “« 99, * 20, “ 20iJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless rerular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 Scuth street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co, 134 Front st. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 


have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 





Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, July 7, Nov, 7, Mar. 7'Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, Higgins, “13, “ 13, “ 43Sept 1, Jan. 1, May F&F 
New York, W.C. Barstow,|, “19, “ 19, “* 19 “ 7 7, « 7 
Roscius, J, Collins, “95, “ 95 « Oo “ 13, “ 33, © 433 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1] “ 19, “ 19 “ 19 
Independence, |Wortman, “7 «© 7 «w 7 eos « g5 6 gs 
Sheffield, F.P. Allen, | “ 13, “ 13, “ 130ct. 1, Feb 1, June 1 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “19, “ 19, “« jj * 7 & 7, “« ¢ 
Siddons, N. B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 95, “ 95] « 33 « 13, “ 38 


North America, |A. B. Lowber, Sept. 1, Jon. 1, May 1} “ 19, “* 19, “ 19 





Roscoe, H. Huttleson, be 7, “ 7, “ 7 « 25, “ 25, “ 95 
S. Whitney, | Thompson, “13, “ 493, “ I3Nov 1, March I, July 1 
Columbus, Cropp*r. nm «6 -* 84. Ch oa 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “95, « 95, “ of « 13, “ 413, © JB 
South America, Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1] “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 





G. Warhington, 'A. Burrows, Se % wi gy % ee O'S Re 
United States, J.G. Fisher, “13, “ 433, “ 33 





England, |B. L. Waite, ££ “ -. , ee 
Garrick, A.S. Palmer, | “ 25, “ 25, “ 25 “ 13, “ 13 . 13 
Europe. A.C. Marshall, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with el.zant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passae from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
ind from Liverpool te New York at 35 guineas, including wiues, stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par} 
cels, or packaves sent by them. unless regular Pins of lading are signed therefor, 

Agents for shins Oxford, North A:.erica. Europe, Columbus, South America, Eagiand, 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co.. or C. H MARSHALL, N.Y. | 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virgimian, Sheffield, and United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Cc., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare. Indenenderce. Roscoe. and Geo. Washington, 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st. N. Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILI. & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool 

Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick. 

E. K COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpoo 
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